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SPECIAL OFFER! 


HANDSOME knife will be shipped with each order for any of the books 

listed below. It is 41/4 inches in length closed, stag handle, finest quality 
of steel, guaranteed perfect in every respect, made by one of the leading manu- 
facturers of sporting knives, suitable for the camper, hunter or angler. 


Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 


By DR. FRANK M. JOHNSON 
With an introduction by Dr James Alexander Henshall 


This consists of a number of short sketches portraying the actual experiences of the author 
during the vacation days of half a century. 

From the earliest days of young manhood and even up to the present hour, the writer has 
devoted all of his spare moments to the study of fish life and the art of angling. 

As an amateur fish culturist, valuable data regarding embryonic piscatorial existence in its 
various phases became available. 

To accumulate actual and reliable information, the necessary research work entailed nomad 
wanderings from the farthermost juttings of Maine's sturdy coast, amid the storm-beaten cliffs of 
Newfoundland, through the everglades of the Floridan jungles, on toward the land of the mid- 


night sun. $1.75 


Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 
By ER. M. SHELLEY 


“Il went to Africa at the suggestion of Paul J. Rainey, the American sportsman, whose 
sudden death on shipboard, while journeying to his hunting lodge in British East Africa, was a 
great shock to me. For two and a half years I hunted with him and trained his dogs for big 
game. After a short visit back home to America | returned on my own responsibility to Africa, 
and there | spent over two years hunting and taking moving-pictures. My friends suggested that 
I put my exciting adventures and novel experiences into a book for enjoyment of those who love 
sport; and if the reader will take a trip with me to Africa, | promise him an opportunity to hunt 
lions and other big game without any risk of life or limb.” 

This most unusual volume is profusely illustrated with wonderful photographs. Twenty-seven 
chapters, each more interesting than the preceding one. $3.25 


Camping and Woodcraft—Volumes 1 and 2 
By HORACE KEPHART 


These two volumes constitute a very complete and comprehensive work for vacation campers 
and travellers in the wilderness. An enlarged new edition of the standard manual on outdoor life. 
Tells all a man may want to know about the various tents and conditions under which any special 
design should be used. Describes camp outfits, clothing, utensils, personal kits, pests of the 
woods and how to overcome them, edible wilderness plants and fruits. It also gives tested pro- 
vision lists and describes how to cook them. An encyclopedia of information on living in the open 
by which any one thrown on his own resources in the wilderness can exist in safety and comfort. 


Both Volumes $3.25 
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FOREST AND STREAM, Book Dept., 221 West 57th St., N. Y. 
: : 0 Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 
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No. 2671— Eveready 2-cell Focusing 
Spotlight with the 200-foot range 


No. 4753—Eveready 3-cell Electric 
Lantern with extension bail handle 


Two great lights 
for the great outdoors 


EVERY outdoors man or woman neeas 
these two Eveready Flashlights—for 
greatest convenience, dependability and 
safety. No. 2671 throws a brilliant beam 
of light 200 feet ahead. It has the new 
ring-hanger and all the other latest flash- 
light improvements. 

No. 4753 is the new electric lantern 
which uses standard Eveready Unit 
Cells. No special battery needed. Stands 
on its own base or hangs up by neat, 


Eveready Unit Cells fit and im- 
prove all makes of flashlights. They 
insure brighter light and longer 
battery life. Keep an extra set on 
hand. Especially designed Ever- 
eady-Mazda Lamps, the bright eyes 
of the flashlights, likewise last 


extension bail handle. Both these lights 
are sturdy, trouble-proof companions 
for camp, canoe or trail. 

To get all the newest and best flash- 
light features, insist upon getting Ever- 
eadys. Look for the name “Eveready.” 
There’s a type for every purpose and 
purse, and an Eveready dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY 


San Francisco 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 
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The most practical book on the 
subject of building and furnishing 
Log Cabins or Cottages ever writ- 
ten. This volume contains the 
solution of all problems that con- 
front the builder of a temporary 
or permanent home, and furnishes 
full explanation on how and where 
to build anything from a shack to 
the most pretentious mountain 
structure. Added to the practical 
and valuable instruction on the 
construction of fireplaces, chim- 
neys, rustic stairways, etc., this 
book contains 43 full-page illus- 
trations—57 figures. 


Bound in cloth—134 pp.—9 x 6. 
Postpaid $2.00 each 


| FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
| ns W. 57th aot, New York, N. Y. 
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from thenorthwoods of Canada,where 
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Montreal, Canada. He knows the moose country and 
will see that you are given full and reliable information. 


Canadian Pacific 
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LOCAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


If you want authentic, up-to-the-minute, information on conditions in 
any section there is nothing like getting it from men right on the ground. 
ForEST AND STREAM is building up such a service. The members have 
agreed to give every possible assistance. "The best way is to call i 

person—although information by mail may be obtained. There is no 
charge or obligation; simply mention that you are a reader of Forest 


AND STREAM. 
Here is a list of members ready to assist you NOW. 
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Warner Hardware Company 
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Bungalows, Camps and Mountain 
Eouses 


Contains a large variety of designs by 
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able for summer use and permanent residence. 

Camps, hunting lodges, and log cabins are 
also presented, suggesting designs for vaca- 
tion dwellings in woods and mountains. 


Illustrated Cloth, $2.59 
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Minnesota 


160 pages 
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THE DIGNITY OF LEADERSHIP 


The antlered monarch of the West is now being introduced into some of our Eastern states, namely Pennsylvania and 


Massachusetts. 


It is to be hoped that the experiment will prove a great success and that our Eastern forests will 
some day resound with the thrilling bugle of the rutting Elk. 
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FOREST 4S” PSTREAM 


Vol. XCVI, No. 9 


By 
H. L. BEetTTen 


ID you know that Emerson 
D Hough, of blessed memory, held 

high rank as a physician and 
healer? Unlike the average medico, Ed. 
Hough was a specialist. And he never 
reverted to mystifying Latin but wrote 
his sole prescription in good old Eng- 
lish, thusly: Recreation Out-of-doors— 
Take frequently. 

Having maintained a great admira- 
tion for that fine American sportsman 
and patriot and an abiding faith in his 
prescription, I ofter avail myself of 
that potent elixir which can be imbibed 
at all seasons on the Pacific Coast. 

In these days, when the genii of the 

motor are our slaves and the myth of 
| the flying carpet has miraculously de- 
veloped into a reality, distance means 
little or nothing. Therefore, while 
' California offers some 26,000 miles of 
fishable waters, the lure ofthe north- 
west is so strong I cannot resist it 
and often make sporting pilgrimages 
to that delectable region. 


ITHER in the vernal season, or in 
late summer when a haze hangs in 
the air, I love to hie away to familiar 
scenes in Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia; where the mowitch 
lies in the shade of brake-grown 
vales; where pheasants, grouse, 
quail and partridges abound; 
where rainbows, black spotted 
trout, grilse, steelheads and sal- 
mon tempt old Master Izaak’s 
disciples; and where the aborig- 
inal Songhee sings his soulful 
songs. 
What month is more alluring 
than the beauteous month of 
May? It is then that Dame Na- 
ture wears hey most attractive 
garb. The fields are abloom, 
the trees have donned their soft- 
est greens, and ski+s burn their 
deepest blue. It is then the 
Primordial longings of the genus 
homo lead to natural pathways 


September, 1926 


Fly Fishing Experiences With the 


BATTLING the cr et in 
RoyAL CHINOOKS 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—Fly fishing 
for the Pacific or Royal Chinook 
Salmon is a comparatively new 
sport. For many years, the opin- 
ion has prevailed that the Chinook 
will not rise to the fly. This opinion 
is now rapidly being dispelled and 
Mr. Betten’s story will undoubtedly 
create considerable comment, par- 
ticularly in the East, where the 
phrase “The Chinook will not take 
a fly” has long been accepted. 
Eventually we may see the salmon 
fisherman traveling west to indulge 
in this royal sport, and such 
streams as the Rogue, the Willa- 
mette and the Umpqua may soon 
rank with the Restigouche, the To- 
bique and the Codroy. 


and byways that old Samuel Daniels, 
some three hundred years ago, defined 
as The Open Road. And that, by the 
way, is the same old road, replete with 
endless laterals and extensions, which 
leads to a million scenes of delight in 
this great land of ours that Comrade 
Hough loved so well. 


OW Oregon has many beautiful 
rivers. There is the Umpqua, for 


sat 


Chinook salmon ascending a falls. 
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instance, a stream that rivals the 
Rogue, if it does not transcend it in 
piscatorial connections. There is the 
Willamette, where thousands of Chi- 
nook salmon are taken each Spring in 
the rapids below the big falls as they 
battle their way upstream in a des- 
perate effort to reach their spawning 
grounds in the upper reaches of the 
river. And the bustling, rapid-strewn 
McKenzie, fed by the icy waters of 
snow-fields and glaciers. 

Nevertheless, there is an _ inimi- 
table, indefinable something about the 
crystal Rogue—about its verdant banks 
and the blue haze of its valleys—about 
the song it sings as it glides and foams 
and roars over its bed of shingle and 
basaltic rock—about its diminutive em- 
erald isles—about the classical sport 
yielded by the lusty game fish of its 
chilly, aerated waters, that takes an 
unshakable grip on one’s feelings: it 
brings to mind the concluding verse of 
that little poem in the vernacular of 
the French Canadian voyageur: 


“Little Lac Greniey, O! let me go, 
Don’t spik to me no more, 
For you voice is strong lak de rapid’s 
roar, 
And you know youself I’m too 
far away 
For visit you now—little Lac 
Greniey.” 


oe month of May was well 
advanced when I engaged in 
a pilgrimage to the Rogue in 
quest of the kingly Chinook 
salmon. This stream, of course, 
has an international reputation 
in connection with steelhead 
fishing. These splendid game 
fish, returning from the saline 
in late summer and fall super- 
charged with “wim and wigor,” 
are rated, pound for pound, the 
greatest warr’ors to be found in 
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Ideal salmon water on the Rogue. 


sweet waters. But while they are lusty, 
scrappy fish, when compared to the 30- 
and 35-pound Chinooks that invade the 
Rogue and other Oregon streams in the 


spring, they are little more than min- 
nows. 


N a trip like this one needs a con- 

genial companion and him I found 
in a carefree individual, a happy-go- 
lucky chap of a genial nature who does 
not take life or his work too seriously 
and who is an inveterate fisherman. 
Toby, who travels through existence 
joyously under the euphonious nick- 
name of “Tubby,” signed up for the 
piscatorial cruise at short notice. So, 
within twenty-four hours of the decla- 
ration of intention we were on our 
way along the El Camino Norte, or 
Pacific Highway, with the blunt prow 
of our gaseous craft pointed north- 
ward. 

The afternoon of May 17 found us 
camped in a sequestered spot beside the 
Rogue in the midst of a beautiful grove 
of cedars and firs. This journey of ap- 
proximately 450 miles had been accom- 
plished in forty-six hours, of which 
sixteen hours had actually been devoted 
to driving at a l ‘surely rate. We ar- 
rived too late to engage in fishing, but 
as-we prepared our camp we saw an 
occasional salmon leap high in the air 
from the waters of th~ pool that was 
to become our piscatorial arena the 
next morning. The incentive to rush 
down there was great, but we curbed 
the desire and devoted ourselves assid- 
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uously to the task of getting our camp 
in shape. 

That same old wall tent that has 
served on many a trip from Alaska 
to the Mexican line was shear-legged 
in a jiffy, and a trench was dug around 
it. The same old rubberized air mat- 
tress that has served faithfully for 
twenty years without as much as a 
single leak was inflated to just the 
right pressure to in re both warmth 
and comfort. Toby, who is an incom- 
parable camp cook, and I'kes_ the 
drudgery, took the first watch as chef, 
while I busied myse’* with gathering a 
great pile of firewood from a dead oak 
near our camp. 

In a very short space of time Toby 
had an appetizing meal ready and as I 
drew nigh the tent, he made one or 
two passes over a pot and concocted 
an aromatic brew of blended Mocha 
and Java that filled the air with in- 
cense. 


E seated ourselves on the running 
board of the car with the well- 
laden folding table before us as we 
gourmandized, and watched the surface 
of the river crinkling and shimmering 
as it reflected the golden rays of the 
departing sun, and the waters spoke to 
us incessantly in a raspy monotone. On 
either side great timbered ridges 
climbed skyward, wrapped in gor- 
geous robes of blue and royal purple 
haze. 
Meanwhile a great mass of cumulous 
clouds gathered with marvelous ra- 


pidity to southwestward 
rolling and expanding “ 
it approached. Soon it 
took on a black threaten. 
ing aspect and as we fin- 
ished our meal in the dusk 
a thunderstorm was upon 
us. Lighting flashed anq 
deafening peals of thun. 
der reverberated through 
the valley and echoed and 
reechoed along the lateral 
canyons. Then the etherial 
floodgates were opened, 
and the rain came down in 
torrents. But little did we 
care aS we sat snug and 
dry in our tent and lis. 
tened to this majestic sym- 
phony of Nature. 


1 storm passed al- 

most as quickly as it 

came, and within twenty 

minutes the sky was cloud- 

less and millions of scin- 

tillating stars were in evi- 

dence. Stygian darkness 

hemmed us in, a pall so 

black and impenetrable it 

seemed to take on an ada- 

mantine solidity except where it melted 

back a space before the cheerful ruddy 
glow of our campfire. 


BOUT ten-thirty, after the discus- 

sion of various subjects and an in- 
spection of our tackle against the mor- 
row’s sport, we turned in. The fire had 
died away to embers, and after the rain 
a chill was in the air, making the 
warmth of our blankets very acceptable. 
As I lay awake for a period, memories 
of other camps flashed with agility 
through my mind. And as I listened, 
the river spoke in louder tones, influ- 
enced by some additior. to its flow by 
the fleeting storm, while fitful zephyrs 
strummed on the vibrant conifers as an 
accompaniment to its song. 


NIGHT of dreamless sleep, and in 

the gray dawn a coyote on the hill 
back of camp blew a high-pitched lu- 
pine bugle call and beat it for the hin- 
terland, and a thrush in a_ nearby 
thicket rippled a flood of golden melody, 
while by way of contrast good old Toby 
voiced atrocious throaty obligatos and 
outrage of harmonies. He __ looked 
ghastly in the wan light as he lay 
there flat on his back with his mouth 
wide open and his bald pate the color 
of a boiled onion. I gave him a dig in 
the ribs to end the vocal agony. When 
he awoke and came to a full realization 
of what the day offered, he was up in 
a jiffy and headed for the river—he’s 
one of those birds who must have his 
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cold tub or plunge each 
morning or the day’s not 
started aright. 


HITTLED down to 
fighting trim, Toby 
should lose about forty- 
five pounds. Viewed in 
scant apparel he’s no Cu- 
pid and would require the 
motive power and wing 
spread of a_ Bradley 
bomber to rise off terra 
firma. Nevertheless, after 
laving his lank limbs and 
rotund paunch in the 
Rogue’s icy waters, he did 
some setting-up exercises, 
and with his teeth still 
chattering like castagnets, 
he claimed that he felt fit 
and fine. Then, indulging 
in a sumptuous breakfast 
including a double stack 
of “whites” submerged in 
a pint of alleged maple 
syrup, he sure was fit— 
no question about it. % 
By then the sun was Le ne 
rising from behind the 
Cascades, so ducking our 
tools and utensils in a 
bucket of hot water, we 
gathered up our angling accouterments 
and hot-footed it for our salmon pool. 
Veils of mist hung about the timber 
and swirled through the canyons. The 
alders showed gloriously green along 
the stream’s border, and the grass 
grew lush on the meadow lands. Quail 
called from the briar patches and crows 
voiced raucous calls from vantage 
points along the woods. As we glanced 
up stream we saw the big fellows leave 
the water now and then, but in our 
deep pool all seemed strangely quiet. 
Still, as we stole along the high cut 
bank and gazed cautiously over into its 
depth, we noted great dark forms, like 
sunken logs, lying along the bottom. 
And once or twice big fish darted 
away from the bank as we approached. 
No question about it—salmon were 
there in numbers. 



























T°8x is an out and out disciple of 

Master Izaak and a four square 
sportsman, but like many others of the 
guild, he had never fished for Pacific 
salmon with the fly and held grave 
doubts as to the feasibility of such tac- 
tics. He scoffed, too, at the idea of a 
Pacific salmon taking a feathered lure 
in salt water and, for that matter, has 
still to be shown. But whatever his 
misgivings, he bent on a sizable Jock 
Scott to a Welch leader, and after a 
couple of false casts put his fly down 
lightly forty feet out from the bank 
and a bit up stream. Twice more he 
cast just inside the pool’s outer limits, 
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There was no checking this big fellow. 


where it took on a deep tinge of green 
and the waters ran quietly next to a 
silvering riffle, which extended to the 
opposite bank, behind which rose a 
fringe of alders and tier after tier of 
dark-hued firs, silent spectators in this 
natural theatre. 


| HAD made a couple of casts with 
a Silver Doctor by then and with- 
out results, when Toby sent his fly 
out again and a bit farther up 
stream. There was a mighty swirl as 
a great fat-backed fish lunged at the 
fly and with a shout that stout duffer 
on the bank yanked it away from be- 
fore Mr. Chinook’s nose, a most dis- 
courteous act. ‘Man, oh, man,” wailed 
Toby, “did you see that? The father 
of all fishes—never thought one’d rise 
to a fly. No, sir, I never thought one 
would. Damn it!” 

All in a fever, Toby sent the same old 
soused Jack Scott back within ten feet 
of where the big fish had rolled; right 
at the tail end of a swirling break. The 
patron saint of fat men was sure with 
him. For as the sodden fly touched the 
surface, and that none too gently, Mr. 
Chinook rose to meet it. This time 
Toby’s old bean didn’t function quickly, 
which was the luckiest thing in the 
world for him. For just that little de- 
lay, which he would have considered 
inexcusable in striking a trout, was re- 
quired to allow the more deliberate 
salmon to reach and grasp the fly. 
When he did strike, a three-foot bar of 


silver leaped high in air and hit the 
water with a smack like a pistol shot; 
that robust boy on the bank was fast 
to a streak of finny dynamite! Expert 
though he was in trout fishing he was 
all at sea with the quadruple reel. 
Mr. Chinook started a lightning dash 
for parts uncharted and unknown, 
while the windlass shrieked in a high- 
pitched metallic tone of voice. Old 
Tubby grabbed for the spindle instead 
of the brake and got his fat knuckles 
well barked. Cuttyhunk resources 
dwindled alarmingly before the old boy 
came out of a coma and centered his 
deficient mentality on the proper sys- 
tem for checking this wild submarine 
bull; an indecent exposure of the reel 
spindle was imminent before he solved 
the problem. But his patron saint was 
still working tooth and ‘nail in his be- 
half, and with fifty feet to go Tubby 
came to and was his old own self. From 
that point on, with stage fright under 
control, he played an excellent game of 
piscatorial poker. The supple rod bent 
like a bow and quivered as Tub fought 
for a recovery of lost line. Finally, 
when he was only about sixty feet of 
line to the bad, the fish reversed ends 
in a cloud of spray and started a dash 
to the opposite side of the pool. 


S he charged toward Tubby that 
chubby lad ground away like a 
mad organ grinder to recover the slack. 
“Fight him, Tub, old boy!” I yelled 
by way of encouragement. “Put up 
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your guard, old top—he’s going to 
jump right at you and bite you.” 

Tubby spluttered something in reply 
but was too busy and excited right then 
to talk coherently. By-a miracle he 
held his fish. 


Yass Chinook rushed past, leaving a 
wake like that of a grampus, while 
the taut line veritably sliced the water 
into halves. Tub gave him the butt, and 
the resilient wand whipped into a loop, 
but to no avail. For all Tub’s resis- 
tance, Chinook waltzed away with sev- 
enty or eighty feet of line in one grand 
rush and emphasized the pyrotechnical 
display by going into the air twice with 
a great scattering of spray. 

“Holy Mackerel—did you see that?” 
Tubby yelled. “It’s the father of all 
salmon. O, Lordy, grant me strength 
or somethin’—I want that big baby—I 
want ’im.” At last he stopped him and 
then, like a spider running up his 
thread of gossamer, he raced along the 
bank to a gain of some fifty feet of 
line. He gave him the butt once more 
and in response the big fellow dashed 
straight down stream. 

“Work him down the pool,” I shouted 
at Tubby. “Ease him down—you’ll 
never land him off this high bank.” 

Mr. Chinook was on the move again, 
and Tubby strove to carry out instruc- 
tions. In his haste and anxiety he 
stumbled over a hard-hack root and all 
but lost his salmon. The big fish 
seemed to realize Tub’s dilemna and in- 
augurated a grand rvsh, while that 
worthy sprawled precariously close to 
the edge of the bank. Tub managed to 
maintain a hold on the rod with one 
hand and grasped for salvation with 
the other. The bank st rted to cave 
and the reel howled in agony as Chinook 
rushed off with its substance. Not fifty 
feet remained on the spindle as Tubby 
got to his feet, rattled and groggy, but 
game. Once more, with the assistance 
of Lady Luck and his patron saint, 
combined with his own frenzied efforts, 
he brought the silvery warrior to a stop 
and accumulated a sinking fund of 
Cuttyhunk. It was evident that he was 
tiring; the sweat rolled down in great 
beads from his shining sconce and 
coursed along his chops and rubicund 
proboscis; his old knees trembled and 
wobbled. 


nee the gamy Chinook was not so 
gay and scrappy either, and as 
Tubby sensed this the light of battle 
revived in his eyes. “I’m wearin’ him 
down—I’ve got his goat—get that old 
gaff ready!” he shouted between gasps. 

“Take your time, Tub—don’t rush 
him,” I warned, “that big rascal’s got 
a lot of fight in him yet.” 

Revived confidence and a grip on his 
second wind led Tubby to rush matters 
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a bit. He forced the big fellow down 
the pool to where he could drop from 
the bank onto the shingle. This sudden 
move threw a wavering shadow out 
over the water. In a flash Chinook, 
sensing his danger, looped his lithe 
body and shot out into the pool, tearing 
off seventy-five feet of gossamer so fast 
it virtually smoked through the guides. 
Tubby gazed ruefully at his taut cable 
knifing the water and started the good 
fight to recover line. Three times he 
brought his fish close in, only to lose 
his advantage. But at length the per- 
sistent resistance of resilient bamboo 
conquered and foot by foot this knight 
in shining armor was tooled shoreward. 


A* last, when his belly struck the 
gravel on a riffle, he tilted waver- 
ingly on his side, making a last gallant 
effort to right himself. I knew then 
that the fight was over. Tubby waltzed 
him into shallow water where he 
threshed weakly, bowing his broad back 
in an effort to secure a resisting grip 
on his native element. Foot by foot he 
slid in over the shingle, while Tub 
reeled in a taut line and walked out to 
meet him. Shouting at me a warning 
to “keep away with that gaff,” he 
bowed his rod and, reaching down, 


At last he worked close in shore. 


stuck the fingers of his free hand un. 
der a gill. There was a great thresh. 
ing. The water flew and Tub was be. 
spangled with scales and soused with 
spray as he proudly held up his first 
Chinook, a good 27 pounds of angler’s 
delight. 


ORDY, what a fish!” Tubby 

gasped breathlessly as he fixed his 
proud gaze on the quivering mass of 
silver lying on the bar. “Never thought 
I’d see the day—never expected to land 
a salmon on a fly. No, sir, never 
thought it could be done. Gee, I must 
have fussed a full hour with that baby. 
Some fight, I’ll say! ... Did you no. 
tice how cool I kept? Look’er here— 
look at that hand (it shook so that he 
couldn’t have held a tumbler half full 
of water without spilling the contents) 
steady as a clock. How’s that? First 
salmon, too—lan’ed him on Jock Scott; 
darn good old fly. Gad, I’d give a dol- 
lar for two fingers of Scotch.” 

Tubby’s mind was wandering with- 
out a doubt. The old boy was wobbly 
and woozy. They often get that way 
after a thirty-minute session with one 
of those royal Chinooks. So I induced 
him to lie down on the bar to recuper- 
ate and gloat over his prize, while | 
broke into the piscatorial game with a 
replica of the fly that brought him suc- 
cess. 

The first eight or ten casts with a 
Jock Scott wer unproductive. I didn’t 
get the faintest symptom of a rise. 
Then I again bent on a Silver Doctor, 
which proved the right prescription. I 
put the old silver-haired physician right 
at the outer.edge of the pool and let 
him swing over a deep hole. There was 
a great swirl as a big one rolled at 
the fly and sucked it in. I raised the 
rod tip slowly; the big fellow felt the 
prick of the gadfly and flashed his 
forty-inch length of silver in the sun- 
light. With a tearing rush he ripped 
off about seventy-five feet of line and 
went into the air again, when I snubbed 
him and arched the limber rod into an 
oval. 


7; I raced along the bank to re 
cover line, while Toby from his Ar- 
cadian ring-side seat yelled fifty-seven 


varieties of advice. I- got back thirty 
or forty feet of it when, zingo, up 
stream my Chinook charged with the 
reel shrieking hilariously at the good 
joke of losing another hundred feet. 
There was no checking this fellow % 
long as he had deep water to maneuver 
in. Well enough I knew it as I did my 
Marathon along the bank in an effort 
to save something from the wreck. He 
slacked his pace as he approached the 
far end of the pool and with a steady 
pull on the line but not too much it 
(Continued on page 554) 
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The SERIOUS SIDE of 
BEAR HUNTING 


The Unobtrusive Black Bear Sometimes Becomes Avoused and the 
Silver Tip Seldom Avotds An Encounter 


By 
R. B. GoETscHIUs 


NE hears 
O many and 
peculiar 
tales regarding 
our wild life, and 
possibly no single 
member has re- 
ceived more com- 
ment than our 
good old friend, 
the unobtrusive 
black bear, which 
in some sections 
of the country is 
increasing. The 
hunting and kill- 
ing of one, in Sul- 
lvan County, 
New York, a few 
weeks ago, 
brought vividly 
to my memory an 
experience of my 
own. The main 
actors in which 
were myself and 
a small black 
bear, weighing 
possibly one hundred pounds or so. 
I was then in the neighborhood of 
twenty, roughing it over the West, and 
had drifted into a lumber camp, in the 
red fir and cedar district near Cen- 
tralia, on the coast of Washington. 
I was at that time considered an un- 
usually good pistol shot, and, like all 
young fellows, immodest regarding my 
ability. The timber lands in this sec- 
tion of Washington, at that time, 
abounded with black bear. They were, 
in fact, so common that their night 
prowling about the camp had become 
something of a nuisance, and we boys 
put in every opportunity hunting them. 


E method we used was treeing 

them, generally with the aid of fox 
terriers. The ease with which they 
were treed and killed, when all odds were 
against them, led us to despise the dan- 
gers involved, when the tables were 
turned. 

The experience I am about to relate 
took place late on a Sunday afternoon. 
Dinner was over, and the boys were 
lolling about camp, playing cards and 





A mother bear is always interesting and always dangerous. 


swapping stories, trying to fill in the 
lengthy afternoon. I had always been 
especially fond of the woods, and giv- 
ing up my place at a card game, I went 
over to my own shack, dumped some 
shells into my pocket, took my Thirty- 
eight Colt Special from my turkey, and 
told my Buddy, as we called each other 
in those days, I was going to take a 
walk back in the woods. The camp was 
a new one in the heart of virgin timber, 
consisting of two long rows of rough 
board shacks, forming one street, which 
wandered off into the timber. 


S I walked along between the great 

trees, over the velvety needle-cov- 
ered ground, without sign of brush, I 
could see occasionally flitting between 
the great column-like trunks, a deer, or 
flying back and forth, between the tops 
of the great trees, a pheasant. We were 
not wanton killers in those days, so I 
confined my target-practice to harmless 
spots upon the trees. I had wandered 
possibly a mile or little better, back 
into the virgin timber, when, coming to 
the top of a low knoll, I looked down 


upon a little nat- 
ural clearing, an 
open swamp, such 
as one often finds 
in the woodlands; 
and as I looked, 
I heard the grunt- 
ing of a bear. I 
S on saw a small 
black fellow, some 
three or four hun- 
dred feet from 
me, having a glo- 
rious time root- 
ing out skunk 
cabbage, of which 
they are very 
fond. Without 
any thought, such 
as should always 
be used, I raised 
my gun and took 
a drop shot at 
him. He had been 
absolutely obliv- 
ious to my pres- 
ence, and a more 
startled bear I 
never saw. He raged back and forth 
across the swamp, rooting and tearing, 
and, finally spying me, did what I ex- 
pected, started directly for me. Now, 
I was used to bears, also had great ad- 
miration for my shooting ability, so as 
he charged I stood calmly waiting for 
a close shot. When he was possibly 
within . fifty or seventy-five feet, I 
dropped the trigger—which should have 
been all—but it was not. The trigger 
snapped dead, and with a Colt, that 
meant an empty gun. 





a quick as I could I threw out the 
cylinder and extracted the empty 
shells, thrust my hand in my pocket for 
some fresh ones, but they were all gone. 
By this time my friend the bear was 
too close for comfort. I was without 
shells, without a knife, which would 
have been next to useless anyway; but 
I still had a most excellent pair of legs, 
which, working in unison, got me quickly 
started. Now, I have mentioned I was 
young, and I might mention further I 
was lightly built and under ordinary 
(Continued on page 554) 
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A Frosty 

Morning, 
A Twenty- 
Gauge Gun 


and— 


The Opening 
of the 
Squirrel 
Season 


in Nebraska 


HUNTING GRAYBACKS 
mn the F{ ARDWOODS 


By 
WaLpo O. WILLHoFT 


between Dave and me: Dave 

starts the alarm going, and I 
acknowledge by shutting it off. Now 
all this could be avoided if the calendar 
makers would omit September 16 from 
the calendar and insert “Opening of 
squirrel season,” where the numbers 
should be. I always thought I was as 
great a nut (how “apropos!”) at hunt- 
ing the gray-backs as my Trusty Pard, 
but somehow he’s always a day ahead 
_of me. Those were the circumstances 
when I heard the telephone jingle about 
sunset the day before, and his cheery, 
rah-rah voice at the other end remind- 
ing me to be ready at 6 a. m. SHARP. 
Oh, yes! My nerves already tingled 
with the lust of to-morrow! 

Hunting gray squirrels in Nebraska 
is a sportsman’s treat that is enjoyed 
by only the chosen few who live near 
the hardwood region that borders the 
Missouri River as far north as Sioux 
City. The strip of hardwood is not 
more than fifty miles wide, in the fer- 
tile Loess soil that God so gratefully 
placed in only a few choice spots on 
this globe. In this fringe of oak, hick- 
ory and walnut that follows the course 
of the Muddy Missouree (did someone 
say the catfish had to come to the sur- 
face to breath?) is some of the finest 
squirrel hunting in the United States; 
and hunting squirrels is not a common 
sport among sportsmen, not because it 
isn’t relished as other sports, but be- 
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feo is just this one difference 


cause there is not enough of it to go 
around. To hunt the game successfully 
one ought to live near the haunts a 
number of years so that he knows 
where to go in order to fill his bag. 
Squirrel hunting cannot be done on a 
by-guess and by-gee principle. To 
make a day worthwhile requires a rea- 
sonable expenditure cf brain energy 
adulterated with some good common 
sense. 


T was only a few moments after I 

had found my way around a good 
substantial breakfast, packed a lunch 
and Thermos, gathered up gun and 
shells, when I heard the familiar tinkle- 
tankle of Dave’s 1916 Model Henry 
drawing up to the curb. I always drew 
a compar‘son between the vehicle and 
my shooting-arm; they both had im- 
proved with use, and by the addition 
of some rust spots and bare metal. 

I was greeted with an ancient ques- 
tion, rung out loud and merrily: “How 
do you spell squirrels?” 

“Squee-are-ell-ess,” I yelled, jumped 
in, and we were off for—I didn’t know 
where, for I always let Dave arrange 
the “itinery.” It was a clear, crispy 
morning, promising to be a great day 
in the timber. A light frost had 
touched everything exposed, and I kept 
my hands covered to keep them warm. 
Many leaves were still breathing their 
last from on high, holding on like old- 
timers do to their declining days. But 


I could safely pressage that later we 
would find squirrels somewhere in those 
patches of russet and brown. 

Eight miles along the river road 
were covered before Dave turned off 
into the timber. We made our first stop 
alongside a one-track side road, little 
used, and overgrown with sumac, elder 
and plain infernal weeds. We clam- 
bered over the barbed wire fence, and 
“hit” for the best timber while the sun 
was still throwing those long, oblique 
rays that pierced the groves like shafts 
of polished steel; and while it was still 
cold enough to make the gun barrel 
tingle the fingers to mild pain. The 
woods were sprinkled overhead with 
fall nests—little, round balls of leaves, 
olive green and brown, high in the tops 
of the tallest oaks, holding themselves 
intact against the windy gusts, God 
only knows how. The early morning is 
the period of activity with gray-backs, 
and it wasn’t long before I heard an 
admonitory whisper from Dave. 

“There goes one, way ahead.” 


[ SAW the bouncing streak of haunch 

and tail, and we picked our way 
slowly forward. The game scampered 
up an oak. On coming up I stood on 
one side and Dave went half-way 
around—the only way to hunt these 
wary animals. 

“In a hole,” I heard Dave say. 
“Damn!” But seeing one in the first 
ten minutes of the morning was 4 
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favorable sign, and some consolation 
at least. 

We walked along slowly, eyes up- 
wards, necks aching, fingers itching (it 
was cold in the low spots). Not a 
great while passed before our optics 
must have focused on the little living 
cynosure in the top of 
a tall cottonwood si- 
multaneously, for we 
both ran forward at 
once. I stopped when 
half way, and lifted the 
20-gauge to its proper 
place. It seemed to 
bark its own season’s 
greetings with sheer 
joy; and the descend- 
ing victim of No. 6 
shot, bumping its way 
earthward from limb 
to limb, was more than 
circumstantial evidence 
that I had violated the 
sixth commandment. 

“Murder in the first 
degree!” scowled Dave. 

“Sure,” I answered, 
“a downright . premedi- 
tated act!” 

A cottonwood slight- 
ly overhung a_ small 
limpid stream, half- 
camouflaged by the layer of yellow 
leaves along each bank. If there’s an 
ideal squirrel rendezvous it’s a tall cot- 
tonwood in the aforesaid precarious 
position. 
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WE approached fairly close, and 
then seated ourselves quietly on 
a half-decayed log to bide our ‘ime. 
We sat there patiently, for both of us 
had learned in early years that the best 
way to fill a game bag with squirrels 
is to combine still hunting with cau- 






























is still B tious tramping. We waited. I soon 

barrel & heard a whisper alongside. Dave had 
The fF his eyes trained skyward in anticipa- 
with FF tion. 

eaves, ‘T see him. I'll circle ’round.” 

e tops The next instant I saw “Sciurus” 

selves scampering low along a branch near 

, God the top of the tree. “There he goes!” 

ing 18 Hi He was concealed, so I could not shoot; 

backs, @ but I saw him leap to an adjacent oak. 

rd a2 Dave came up breathless. 

“He’s up there in the leaves some- 

where,” I cautioned him. 

We waited a little longer. I could see 
aunch & just the tip of a tail, but there was no 
| WaY B use shooting at that mark. I picked 
pered Bf up a piece of wood and hurled it up- 
od 00 B wards, It brought the squirrel a-run- 
f-way @ ning, following the main trunk. The 
these @ rodent had sized up the situation from 

his former security, and knew he 

say. @ couldn’t make any more leaps in an 

: = aerial getaway, so he had to run the 
a 





gauntlet and trust to luck. 
I gave Dave a chance. 





The .410 











“I see him!” 


made a saucy “pop” of defiance, but a 
bouncing, weasel-bodied squirrel on the 
ground is a small mark, excluding his 
tail, which is not considered a vulner- 
able part of the varmint’s anatomy. 
A pause, a second shot, and Dave had 
nailed him in a copse of hemp. Num- 
ber two; nine o’clock. 

We might have waited 
for another near that 
cottonwood but there 
was other timber to be 
tramped yet to-day. 
Crossing the stream my 
pardner led the way to 
where the hickories and 
elm shared with each 
other the rising ground 
along Four Mile Creek. 
There are few places 
better liked by squirrels 
in the early fall than a 
grove where they can 
find plenty of nuts, 
and long, spreading 
branches of the large 
elms on which to sun 
themselves, with water 
below to serve its usual 
utilitarian purposes for 
animals as well as man. 

We separated, Dave 
crossing over, while I 


* skirted the outer edge of the best 


growth of trees on my side. The 
ground rose gradually away from the 
stream’s course, so that I could now 
peer at a low angle at the treetops, 
instead of straining my 
neck at about 90 de- 
grees. It seemed a 
likely place for the ob- 
ject of our quest. I 
looked over at Dave 
and saw him taking it 
slowly, as if measur- 
ing every step. He 
was scanning thorough- 
ly every limb. Nests 
were plentiful, but sure 
to be empty at this 
hour. The elms still 
held their leaves, but 
they did not clump 
themselves like on the 
oak. The _hickories 
were tall and slender; 
the nuts, hanging in 
clusters like holly ber- 
ries, were ready for the 
autumn harvest now 
under way—if we 
would only leave the 
harvesters alone! 

When half-way up the shallow ravine 
we were traversing I glanced down at 
the farther bank of the “crick” in time 
to see an old gray-back hike up on 
Dave’s side. I yelled over to Dave. 
The lump of scurrying gray fur sought 
seclusion in a large spreading elm. 





Seven up. 


Dave tripped himself unartistically 
while running with his eyes at star- 
gazing angle, and I took my time in 
case the rodent would climb out an 
overhanging limb to my side of the 
stream. He did! I caught him in the 
final leap, just before he made the con- 
nection. After some ethereal contor- 
tions he went—splash—into the stream. 
I poled him out—a fat male with two 
over-sized haunches. No wonder I 
couldn’t miss him! 


UR course led westward. We were 

becoming accustomed to our old 
ways and falling into the habits of 
previous years, just as a bear finds 
himself again after his hibernation 
ceases. For early season days this con- 
centrated attention of the eyes on just 
one thing of real interest, not seen, 
but expected, is not a comfortable feel- 
ing; and only the hunting zest allevi- 
ates it to make it bearable. 

Another quarter-hour passed before 
I called to Dave to “cover” a cotton- 
wood on his side while I hurried down 
closer by. I fired hastily and crippled 
a squirrel high up. The animal pain- 
fully made his way out on a limb that 
just covered his body, and lay still. 
Dave retreated to one side, reiterated 
my performance with his .410, and 
gravitation did the rest. To get a 
sparkle out of Dave I told him it was 
an unsportsmanlike act. 

“But don’t they call it humane to 
shoot a horse when it has broken its 
legs?” came the retort 
courteous. I agreed. 
It was a case of killing 
the animal or letting it 
suffer to death over a 
period of hours. 

11:30. Lunch time 
was at hand. There 
were new grounds to 
be covered after din- 
ner so the way led back 
to the car, at the place 
where we had first en- 
tered. After lunch 
was properly tucked 
away with the usual 
informality of a road- 
side repast, and after 
a siesta of a bare ten 
minutes, mostly to rest 
the eyes, we were off 
to the new territory. 

The afternoon stop 
was made by a sub- 
stantial piece of timber 
on the same stream 
that we hunted near in the morning; 
but the ground now to be hunted was 
a good three miles below the scene of 
the morning shoot. 

After the sun passes the meridian 
the squirrels follow the custom of the 

(Continued on page 557) 
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The FABLE 


0 


FAR FIELDS 


Depicting the Joys of Near 
Home Fishing 


By Dr. Roypen E. Tuy 


Photos by the Camera Shop 
and Rockbend Photo Service 


WELL-KNOWN angler, upon a 
A visit to our town some two or 

three years before his death, re- 
marked that in his journey out from 
Chicago he had crossed some of the 
most promising looking bass streams 
he had ever seen. I, in my ignorance, 
never having fished the waters of my 
own locality, answered that their at- 
tractiveness was only seeming, and that 
Illinois was notorious for its lack of 
game fishes; that our own particular 
corner was the apogee of barrenness 
and incompatibility. 

But, realizing that this great sports- 
man knew those things as probably no 
one else did, his words remained to tor- 
ment me. “Why,” I asked myself, “was 
I unable to give him a reply based upon 
accurate personal knowledge? I pose 
as a sportsman and a conservationist. 
Why have I not seen these things? 
This is my home State and County. 
Why am I more ignorant of them than 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ontario? It 
it possible that my willful neglect and 
ignorance of these things—and that of 
those like me—are responsible for the 
condition that now obtains? What is 
there about far fields to draw me from 
streams this great American has seen 
fit to praise?” 


HAT year my time had been ar- 
ranged. I convinced myself it was 
impossible for me to make any change. 
Possibly it was the canoe trip of three 
weeks in the Superior National Forest 
I had planned that made me sure he 
was mistaken. However, it was pos- 
sible, as the season advanced, to work 
in a few fly-fishing expeditions to some 
of the thirty or forty good streams 
within a radius of sixty miles from my 
home. 
This is a record of the evidence 
taken. 
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That you may 
understand what 
follows it must be 
explained that the 
portion of northern 
Illinois under dis- 
cussion lies along 
the extreme south- 
ern border of the 
path of two of the 
prehistoric glaciers 
that left such an 
ineradicable im- 
print upon our country. The streams, 
therefore, are, for the most part, clear, 
rapid, rather cool and have beds of al- 
most any combination of stone, gravel 
and sand. 


ND one other thing: Illinois lies at 

the junction of the four great in- 
land piscatorial divisions of the United 
States. Its waters are inhabited by 
northern fish found no farther south; 
many eastern varieties reach here their 
extreme western distribution, and the 
same is true of the other two points of 
the compass. Of the one hundred and 
fifty species of fish found in Illinois, 
ninety-two find congenial habitat in the 
waters of the Rock River Valley— 
streams of whose course, and even ex- 
istence, I was so ignorant that a guide 
was, at times, necessary. 

Late afternoon found me one day 
traveling with a friend eastward along 
the State road, bound for Beaver 
Creek. Why “Beaver” I do not know, 
for if that animal ever did inhabit this 
stream the time has long since passed 
from memory. But when we reached 
our destination midway between two 
cities we agreed that under no other 
name could it be more attractive. The 
setting was a beautiful valley alternat- 
ing with rolling cultivated fields and 
low timbered hills. Through this 


A few casts with the feather minnow brought results. 


meandered a small, clear, laughing 
stream of musical riffles, deep pools and 
long quiet reaches, high cut banks, 
shelving beaches and boggs containing 
every variety of aquatic flora and con- 
prising, in its ensemble, an ideal home 
for the small-mouth bass. 

Directly beneath the highway bridge 
near which we parked was a deep pool 
shelving out to wide gravelly shallows 
at its lower end. Every indication 
pointed to game fish. Even the min- 
nows were leaping from the water in 
the shallows, either singly or in schools. 
A few casts with an orange and black 
feather minnow produced results. An 
interesting few minutes brought to net 
a very nice small-mouth bass. 


W HILE contemplating my prize and 
moralizing upon the frailties of 
human nature, which, overlooking the 
beauties at home, leads one to distant 
and often less productive fields, my 
companion, who had gone up stream, 


landed a better fish than mine. The 
next fifteen minutes brought to my 
creel two more fish from this same 
pool. Farther down, above a willow 
that had fallen into the water, I hooked 
what proved to be a sixteen-inch fish 
which gave me as exciting a battle to 
prevent his entanglement with the sub- 
merged branches as any I have ever 
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had. Dusk brought me 
another very good fish, 
so I hied my way back 
to the bridge where I 
met my companion who 
had four nice ones, so 
we decided to put a pe- 
riod to one of the most 
satisfactory afternoons 
either of us had ever 


had. 


HIS had all taken 

place within six 
miles of a city of eighty 
thousand, in a territory 
commonly reported to be 
barren of every thing ex- 
cept carp and suckers 
(not all the suckers be- 
ing amphibious). 

Our next trip took us 
to the Killbuck, a larger, more varied, 
and even more beautiful stream less 
than five miles from the city. Here one 
strip of fast water alonz a cut-bank 
gave me two good bass and a four-inch 
orange spotted sunfish, one of the most 
beautiful and rare of our fresh-water 
fishes—a fish mentioned by Forbes and 
Robertson in their “Natural History 
Survey of Illinois,” Vol. III, for its 
beauty and rarity. This day on the 
middle reaches of this stream was pro- 
ductive of satisfactory creels for both 
of us. 

Another trip farther up stream was 
equally satisfactory. This time I took 
two eighteen-inch bass in about thirty 
minutes from around the stumps and 
boulders in a long, wide, quiet, crescent- 
shaped stretch flanked on one side by 
high bluffs and on the other by 
a field of corn a8 level as_a floor. 
Those two being sufficient for 
my immediate needs, closed the 
fishing for that day. 


THER days we fished the 

Killbuck from a point where 
it shrinks almost to a trickle, to 
its junction with the Kishwau- 
kee River. Not always were we 
so successful, for that is not 
consistent with fisherman’s luck, 
but always we caught . some- 
thing, learned much of the great: 
natural beauty of our own 
county, acquired a greater pride 
in, and love for our own com- 
munity, and were made more 
ardent conservationists than 
ever before. 

These few excursions carried 
us to the end of the season. 
During the winter we over- 
hauled our tackle and replen- 
ished our stock of flies, not with 
far northern or western waters 
in mind, but with the recollec- 





Junior hasn’t much respect for tackle. 


tion of local conditions as we had met 
them, and with the idea of doing the 
major portion of our next season’s fish- 
ing in these streams we were beginning 
to know and love, and others of which 
we had only heard. 


Never was the opening date for bass 
so eagerly awaited as it was the next 
spring: but alas, or> of the torrential 
rains for which this district is noted 
delayed our first long-planned and 
eagerly-awaited trip. Eventually, how- 
ever, the skies smiled and the waters 
cleared. 


Eee this year our office closed 

early on Saturdays, and many a 
week-end saw us encamped with our 
families upon the bank of some delight- 
ful stream of whose existence we were 





I brought to net a nice small-mouth. 


ignorant a few months 
before. And how delight- 
ful were some of those 
places! A walnut grove 
on the bank of the North 
Fork of the Kishwaukee 
with firm sod, perfectly 
level and clean, a clear 
spring nearby, and the 
quiet and peace of a 
northern wilderness due 
to the fact that it was 
on a little-traveled road, 
and that there were still 
people as ignorant and 
incurious as were we not 
so long ago. 


NLY twenty miles 
from home! 

Here also was a little 
brook in which the chil- 
dren could play in safety, and from 
which we took the soft-shell crabs with 
which the children, Jean, Mark, and 
Junior, took seven small-mouth bass 
one memorable day. 

Coon Creek, the Piscasaw, Pine 
River, Apple River Canyon, Kishwau- 
kee River, and others all gave us bass. 
We saw wall-eye pike and northern 
pike taken and, in two places (I hope 
my reputation for veracity is good) 
we found brook trout. We also took a 
few crappie, rock bass and bluegills, 
though these were all too small to keep. 


ND this, I want to remind you, was 

in Illinois, and, except for those 
taken by the children on bait, all on fly 
rod lures. 

Of course there were amusing experi- 
ences. One was supplied by a 
friend who had heard me rave 
about the bass I had taken on 
flies. He was an experienced 
and successful short rod fisher- 
man but had never used the 
longer rod. 

After I had helped him to se- 
lect his outfit I became, perforce, 
his guide, counselor and friend. 
Our first trip took us to the 
Kishwaukee, as that had less 
underbrush on the banks and 
was therefore better suited to 
an amateur. I followed him to 
be of assistance if needed and 
to give him the first chance at 
the fish, if any. I have noticed 
that if one’s first trip is mod- 
erately successful he is apt to 
have an incurable infection of 
flyroditis. 


N about thirty minutes after 
our start I heard a terrible 
commotion up stream. 
“Doc! Doc! Oh, Doc! Hurry! 
(Cont. on page 558) 
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SCALING 


By 


Jack Fox 


N the hunting of wild mountain 
goats in the Saw Tooth Mountains 
in Idaho there are many thrills, even 

real perils on the cliffs. It is far from 
an easy experience to scale the jagged 
crags or to pick your way over quan- 
tities of slide rock and penetrate basins 
that are mounds of rocks and glaciers. 
To find goats even where they are 
numerous not only requires nerve but 
the endurance of a fit condition. It 
takes sportsmen full of constant zest 
and energy to undertake such trips. It 
takes a mighty big love of the open to 
recompense them for their hardships. 
But it is just that admirable quality 
that creates the desire of going after 
game and lends vim to the ventures. 

My main idea in recounting this 

hunting trip is to illustrate what the 
sportsmen undergo in seeking game. 
Yet I do not stress the difficulties but 
only relate the actual happenings. And 
to gain a realization of each day, the 
reader will perhaps need to think and 
try to visualize the tale. 


HERE were nine of us. Father Cur- 

ran, Hal, Alec, Harry, Art and 
John, Phil, Ralph and I. The first night 
we camped at timberline on a difficult 
pass in the Saw Tooth Mountains in the 
Salmon River valley of Central Idaho. 
The camp was pitched in a most awe- 
inspiring spot, just under the crags 
that rose in sheer walls of rock; jagged 
on the end and stern and hard even 
when the sun is shining. Wind blew 
cold from the banks of ice lying in 
their hollows. To the west, ridges 
sloped to timbered hills, rising one 
after another, shoulder to shoulder. 
Eastward gullies and gulches were 
sharply defined. At the camp was 
plenty of firewood, grass for the horses 
and the most delectable of water from 
a spring. The men snooped about, wan- 
dered here and there, their faces 
wreathed in smiles. You would have 
thought they hadn’t a care in the 
world. Father Curran was sixty-six 
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years of age, yet was keen for every 
ounce of adventure and as happy as a 
young boy to be in the hills. He kept 
talking about the air, and breathed it 
in deep gulps as if he meant to store 
enough to last him the rest of his life. 
I love to see men respond to the boy 
in them. 

Early the morning of the next day 


Rounding a bend I ran into a large Billie. 


the adventures began. We worked into 
the nearest basin. The sky was grey 
and our faces stung from the cold, but 
we were glad, for we did not want 
snow. At a point where we had to be- 
gin scaling, we separated. Father Cur- 
ran could only skirt along the base of 
the cliffs near the point of separation. 

The canyon Harry and I chose pre- 
sented a partjcularly difficult wall of 
rock to scale, rising with narrow foot- 
holds for about eighty feet, but topped 
off into little smooth ledges. Carefully 
we worked along the face, gradually 
ascending. At last we stood on a ledge 


CRAGS 


Goat Shooting in the Saw Tooth 
Mountains Is a Thrilling Sport 


a 


about 10,000 feet above the sea. It 
wasn’t level of course, but dipped into 
others that rose about us. We gazed 
around, resting and getting our breath. 
No mountains are more transcendently 
beautiful with their canyon walls ris- 
ing precipitously on either hand and 
their sapphire lakes hanging in high 
crevices. And because the day was 
grey, the colors of the hills seemed 
richer or perhaps we saw them clearer. 
Deep rich green, blue green and yellow 
green of firs and aspens blended to- 
gether with red and purple and grey 
brush. The crags that seemed a sand 
color were in the soft light a rich mo- 
saic made up of grey granite, blue 
granite, and red and yellow stratas. 


“ers one hundred yards away 
was a large billie asleep. Harry 
argued that he was a white rock. I 
thought to waken him to give him his 
chance, but there was no need. He 
heard our voices and “got wise.” He 
stood up, nonchalantly stretched him- 
self and walked away. Harry, realiz- 
ing his mistake, shot at him. But he did 
not hit the goat. Then I saw two other 
goats stand up on other ledges, look 
about in a startled manner and bound 
out of sight. As the goats were gone 
we started to climb down the side of 
the crag. Climbing down was quite as 
dangerous as climbing up. We worked 
along a ridge. It was nearly continu- 
ous and dropped swiftly.. At places it 
was so narrow that we had to edge side- 
ways around projections. I was in the 
lead when I heard a queer scream. | 
turned just in time to swing up my arm 
and, hurling my weight forward, hold 
Harry on the ledge. He had slipped 
a step. From where we then stood 
was a sheer drop of two or three hun- 
dred feet. Harry was on the verge of 
collapse, and for an instant terror p0s- 
sessed me. Here I stood maintaining 
my own balance with my left hand and 
with my right holding Harry. There 
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was no way to reascend. Desperately 
I scanned the cliff. Just a few feet 
ahead on a strata directly below us, 
I could glimpse a rather wide shelf. 
Carefully I eased myself and Harry 
along the short distance and dragged 
him to safety. As I look back on this, 
I marvel at the feat. It was with a 


white set face that Harry finally un- 
dertook the rest of the descent. 


HAT day, Father Curran was the 

one that won a skin. The goat 
that Harry had shot at, or one that I 
had seen had run down the side of the 
cliff, and nearly fallen over Father 
Curran while he was sitting on a rock 
viewing the country. 

The day following a cold sleety rain 
fell. But the men divided into pairs and 
set forth. Hal went with me into a small 
basin to the west. The rain made the 
rocks so slippery that we had to go 
very slowly. We did not attempt to 
scale the cliffs but were content to 
work along the sides just above the 
timberline. We had perhaps gone about 
two miles when I saw a goat in the 
rocks quietly gazing to the north. Hal 
called to attract its attention. Appar- 
ently it never heard him. But when 
he shouted, it raised its head in an 
amazed manner. Even so, he was quite 
deliberate as he turned to leave. Not 
at all panicky as a deer would be. No 
wonder they can live calmly on des- 
perate heights. The next moment Hal 
shot. The goat fell like a sack of grain, 
rolling down the hill to come up short 
against a large fir. We pulled him into 
the timber where we could have shelter 
for skinning, after we had the usual 
smoke that precedes that process. By 
noon we were back in camp for a feast. 
The rain had stopped. The clouds were 
lifting from the hills and sweeping 
across the sky like a flight of grey birds. 

The afternoon 
was clear, but 
with a cold high 
wind. Alec de- 
cided to be with 
me that  after- 
noon. I chose a 
basin where I can 
always find goats. 

But to get into it 
one must scale 
cliffs that few 
men care to at- 
tempt. For the 
first one hundred 
yards the holds 
on the rocks must 
each be tested 
with care, as the 
rocks slope down 
and outward in 
strata-like form. 
Sometimes where 
they are too thin 


they will break. Nearer the top 
the rock form changes into a mass 
worn so clean with wind and rain as to 
present an almost flat face. But while 
it is smooth, it slopes gently, thus en- 
abling one with sufficient endurance 
and courage to scale it. The view from 
the top is particularly impressive, com- 
manding a view of wonderful extent 
and sublimity. In each direction there 
stretches a maze of timbered moun- 
tains, one after the other. A few snow- 
capped or snow-creviced peaks rise 
above ours. The basin we had gone to 
this trouble for is held between three 
peaks. One would never conceive of a 
basin being there. It sloped very 
steeply and was not smooth but ledged. 
A rather thin dust wet from the rain 
had gathered. In it we saw goat tracks. 
But though we scanned the rocks with 
our glasses we did not see any goats. 


E worked down into the basin 

proper, going over snow banks 
and over slide rock. Just as I was turn- 
ing from the north I caught a glimpse 
of a goat on a distant ledge. He was 
pawing his bed. I called to Alec. By 
the time he worked up to me, the goat 
had lain down. Only one eye, one ear 
and one horn were visible. But Alec 
was a good shot and hit the goat in 
the eye. It stood up dazed and he put 
a shot through its heart. At the re- 
port of the gun, two other goats 
bounded out from the bend in the ledge, 
and, running along the cliff, disap- 
peared. The difficulties of the return 
trip loomed amazingly fearful. We 
bound the hide about the head and, 
picking out a place where we thought 


it would roll with the least bounding, 


started it over the side. Then we be- 
gan our precarious descent. To Alec 
the slope seemed interminable and 
steeper than the ascent. A fall meant 


ee es 
bs “ 


A well earned and beautiful trophy. 


death. When we finally stood at timber- 
line, I thought Alec had earned his 
goat, and although I am seasoned and 
fit by the time we reached camp that 
night I was pretty well tired out. One 
of these climbs is a day’s work—let 
alone two of them. And, rolled in my 
bed, I dropped to sleep while the men 
were still yarning about the camp fire. 


Bran next morning Art and myself 
breakfasted at daybreak. The air 
was so bitingly cold that the camp fire 
felt good. Even the sound of the 
crackling wood sounded comforting in 
the stillness. We were getting ready to 
start when the other men came in with 
their horses that they had been out 
after. Some of them planned to hunt 
the outside of the basin we expected 
to enter. This basin was quite a dis- 
tance away. We rode our horses over 
the hills, keeping in the edge of the 
timberline until we came to a point 
near the entrance of the basin. Here 
we tethered the mares to await our re- 
turn. <A_ sort of scooped-out trail 
caused from a sliding of the rock ran 
from the pinnacle to the base. Follow- 
ing this, we could dig our feet in the 
hard dirt and work gradually upward. 
It was slow and if one slipped they 
might slide to the base without being 
able to stop and get a bit bruised. But 
there were no fearful dangers in the 
climb and it was not over one hundred 
feet high. Arriving safely on the pin- 
nacle we had a smoke while we rested 
and looked the country over with our 
glasses. All around lay mapped a mag- 
nificent view extending from the yel- 
low and green basins, with its silver 
rivers and jeweled lakes, to the green 
of the hills and far beyond the gleam 
of the austere Saw Tooth peaks. 
Across the valley to the east towered 
the mighty crest of Mt. Hyndman, over 
12,000 feet above 

the sea. Onenever 

tires of these 

mountains, they 

are gripping, 

one’s soul ex- 

pands with them. 

But the basin 

at our feet was 

a barren hol- 

low of hard, jag- 

ged broken rocks, 

lying about in 

a jumble of 

mounds. We 

could not see any 

goats near us but 

on the outside of 

the cliff across 

the basin we 

could with the 

glasses _ discern 

two large ones. 

(Cont. on p. 559) 
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Duck LORE 


Timely Hints on Blinds, Decoys, Guns and the Habits of Ducks 


OUNG Ellsworth halted me on 

the street. “Say, Mac,” he in- 

quired, “where can I get some 
really good mallard shooting this week- 
end? I have a friend visiting me 
from the East and he is eternally harp- 
ing about the wonderful shooting on 
Long Island. I got sore and told him 
that the only ducks that visited his 
neck of the woods were the ones that 
couldn’t squeeze into North Dakota. 
Then I went further and sarcastically 
asked him if he didn’t know that North 
Dakota was the original duck-manu- 
facturing State. At this point, he 
stepped in and called me, demanding 
to be shown. Now I’ve got to make 
good and I don’t know where to take 
him.” The speaker, a fine, likeable chap 
and son of one of my oldest friends, 
wrinkled his brow and gazed at me ap- 
pealingly. 

“Well,” I answered, “I was out to 
Deer Lake the other day and there were 
a heap of birds flying. We got our 
limit in about three hours. Why don’t 
you take your friend out there?” 

“Mallards?” he asked. 


ALLARDS and a few teal and. 
widgeons,” I replied. 

“Sounds good,” then, after a mo-. 
ment’s thought, he added, “Can’t you 
take us out, Mac?” 

“I wish I could, boy, but I’ve got 
company at my house also this week- 
end.” 

“Too bad,” he replied, “I sure wish 
you could go with us,” and we shook 
hands and parted. 
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By 
H. H. McCumMBErR 


It was two weeks later before I 
heard the results of the shoot, and 
when I met Ellsworth he grinned sheep- 
ishly. 

“How did you make out last Satur- 
day,” I asked him as we shook hands. 


“Only fair,” he replied, “we got seven 
mallards and one widgeon. On the 
way back we had a near accident. We 
had collected our decoys and things, 
and I had just picked up the oars for 
the row home, when Bert happened to 
knock his gun over, and she went off 
with a bang. Blew a hole in the boat 
just at the water line. We plugged it 
up. with a handkerchief and managed 
to get back all right, but thank good- 


The retriever in action. 


ness that gun was not pointing our way 
when it went off.” 


] HAD listened with increasing wrath. 

“Ellsworth,” I said severely, “you 
fellows ought to know enough not to 
have a cocked gu” lying around a boat. 
As a matter of fact, you should never 
have a gun lying cocked or off safe, 
either in or out of a boat, as far as 
that is concerned. To do so is to invite 
an accident, as it only takes the touch 
of a weed, brush or even one’s clothing 
to set the trigger off. Remember that 
one accident will spoil all the sport that 
you may have in a lifetim2 of hunting. 
It is best never to have a shell in your 
gun until everything is placed and you 
are ready to start shooting.” 

All of which only goes to show how 
little many of the younger hunters 
nowadays really know about duck 
shooting. Duck hunting when I first 
took it up was a trade, and shooting 
was done for the market, and under 
those conditions one had to learn how 
to do it well or it was of no use trying 
to get birds. In those days I learned a 
few rules that are essential if one is to 
get good results. 


N the first place, never try to hunt 

ducks facing the wind, especially if 
decoys are used. Get the wind as near 
as possible at your back, as ducks al- 
ways breast the wind when lowering 
their flight or when they light. They 
cannot light going with the wind. 

In placing the decoys put them about 
twenty-five to thirty yards out from the 
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plind. Very rarely does a duck come 
closer than the outer edge of the set- 
ting and that means that most shots 
will be at about forty yards, and a 
hunter should be able to kill them at 
that distance. And it seems hardly 
necessary to say that no sportsman will 
ever shoot a bird except on the wing, 
although we know of some that do it. 
Give the birds at least a fighting 
chance, which they do not have when 
using a scattergun on a setting shot. 


T= biggest trouble I have with be- 
ginners over decoy shooting is that 
they will not let the birds come within 
range. To be sure, to one not used to 
shooting over decoys, when hunched 
down low and looking over the open 
water, the birds seem a great deal 
closer than they really are. But shoot- 
ing out of range cripples more birds 
that are never retrieved, and scares 
more birds out of the country than all 
other reasons combined. Lither let 
them come within thirty-five or forty 
yards or let them go by. If not shot at 
nor frightened, they will very likely 
come again sometime during the day, 
but if shot at they will probably leave 
the country for good. 


In North Dakota, artificial blinds 
and boat shooting, except in natural 
vegetation, are illegal, and for that 
reason a good solid natural blind, where 
one can really hide, is absolutely neces- 
sary, and this must be in the right 
place. Ordinarily there is one spot in 
any lake worth more for decoy shoot- 
ing than all others combined for that 
particular day and wind direction. First 
get just as near the place where the 
most birds were when you reached the 
lake as possible. Then pick the densest 
vegetation that can be had near where 
the birds were collected. At times, the 
backblind is really of more importance 
than the front part, but, anyway, it 
must be so that your silhouette will not 
show through it. Then make it as low 
as possible, at least no higher than the 
surrounding growth. 


et and select your blind so that the 

end can be closed up after the boat 
is inside, and stake the boat so that it 
is absolutely rigid. The best way to 
do this is to have two watertight pipes 
fastened through the floor about three 
feet from each end and reaching up to 


above water level. Moor the boat by 
driving tight - fitting 
stakes through the 
Pipes into the mud. 
Your boat will then be 
as steady and solid as 
a ball-room floor. 
When arriving at a 
lake for decoy shooting 
or otherwise, do not 


shoot at the birds that flush as you go 
in. Let them go just as far and as fast 
asthey wish. There was some good rea- 
son for their presence there, and if they 
are not actually frightened off, they will 
return in small flocks, and if you have 
been careful in the selection of locality 
for your blind, you will get some good 
shooting which you would not have had 
if you had frightened them all away. 


When a bird is knocked down dead 
or otherwise, do not fail to retrieve it 
if at all possible. Remember that it is 
waste otherwise, and let the rest of the 
shooting go, but get that bird. When 
shooting a cripple, always hold low, so 
that you can see a couple of fingers’ 
width of water between you and the 
bird. With the gun lined right, you 
need never fear missing the bird. 


The question of lead is also impor- 
tant. In wing shooting it is abso- 
lutely necessary to make allowances for 
the distance that the object shot at will 
travel during the time that the load is 
getting in line with the moving target. 


OME individuals really do not seem to 
realize that they are leading the bird 
or whatever they are shooting at, as 
their gun is kept moving until after the 
shot is fired and of course their lead is 
seemingly not as much as the man who 
stops his gun when he pulls the trig- 
ger. The difference between these two 
forms of shooting will necessarily seem 
considerable, but if a hit is to be made, 
enough time must be allowed for the 
load, and whatever is shot at, to arrive 
at the same point at exactly the same 
instant. Most misses are made because 
the whole load goes behind the:bird, as 
one will note when shooting at a line of 
ducks. I have seen men shoot at the 
lead duck and kill one maybe ten or 
fifteen feet behind the one that he 
aimed to hit, showing very plainly that 
he had not given them nearly the lead 
that he should and if there had been 
only one bird to shoot at he certainly 
would have killed none. 


Another very plain way to see where 
your load goes is when you shoot at a 
bird flying low down on the water. 
Many times I have seen shots fired at 


a lone bird under such conditions strike 
the water several feet behind the bird. 


SHOT load “strings” out, with 

many feet between the head of the 
load and the last or tail end of it; and 
the best part of the load, that is those 
shot getting the most power from the 
charge, are naturally in the lead. There- 
fore, if any mistake is to be made in 
aiming it should be by leading too far 
instead of not far enough, and a very 
good rule for most shooters and espe- 
cially beginners is to lead considerably 
farther than they think they should. If 
you are not leading far enough all of 
the load goes behind your bird. If you 
lead it too far and the head or best 
part of the lead does go ahead, there are 
all of those slower and straggling shot 
following along that the bird can still 
fly into, while with the load all behind 
there is no chance whatever for any of 
the shot to strike. It always seems to 
me as if the bird is flying into the load 
instead of the load striking the bird, 
and if the two connections re not timed 
exactly right you miss entirely. 

One of the greatest causes for miss- 
ing flying shots is the fact that the gun 
and bird are not on the same plane 
either perpendicularly or horizontally. 
In order to get the gun “leveled,” and 
that is the first thing to do when wing 
shooting, I always advise a beginner to 
throw his gun up behind the bird and 
swing it along, being sure that when it 
passes the birds that the gun is exactly 
on a level line and then move it far 
enough ahead to get what you judge is 
the proper distance to lead. Lining the 
gun upon the bird is just as important 
as getting the right lead, whether it 
is a straight across shot in front of 
you or whether the bird is rising in 
its flight or coming down. 


ET the level first thing. A duck 
rising straight up from the water 
or ground is somewhat different, as in 
this case start under the bird, getting 
your line straight up and down, and 
then keep raising the gun until the bird 
is out of sight. Thus you have the lead 
the same as if the bird was flying cross- 
wise in front of you. 3 
The easiest shot for me is an incom- 
ing overhead shot, yet I have hunted 
with men who say that it is the hard- 
est. Start directly behind the bird and 
swing the gun upward in a direct line, 
pass the bird until it is 
out of sight ‘and shoot. 
If you have judged the 
distance, you will very 
seldom miss this shot. 
At one time a friend 
and I were shooting 
mallards over decoys 

(Cont. on page 560) 
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The quail’s cheery “bob white” 
music to the gunner. 


HE very best quail shooting in 
7 America went with the worm rail 
fence. We are all keen to retain 
the bob-white quail, to see a bevy or 
maybe two bevies just where there was 
one forty years ago. The primary 
logic of the human mind says, they 
were here and we shot them; therefore 
if we no longer shot them they would 
be here again. Hence limited bags and 
long closed seasons; for we all mean 
well and are doing the best we know 
how. Hence highly restrictive laws 
which are, upon the whole, very well 
obeyed, for we mean well, we people 
who shoot the quail. 

But once make a song bird of the 
quail, and that ends him as a game bird 
—neither does his chorus ever become 
very strong. It is all very queer and 
very intricate, this thing of game con- 
servation. A dozen problems or a dozen 
variations of the one problem confront 
the game keeper. Shooting is but one 
of these; regulate the shooting and that 
leaves the other eleven. Cease firing, 
they tell us, for you are firing a last 
volley over the graves of the dead. 
Yea; it may be so. . 

What we fail to remember is that 
Life is concerned, not with the mature 
or the aged, but with youth and with 
those that are still to come. What we 
fail to remember is that a bird lives 
very fast, and kill him or spare him, 
his life is very short. His youth is but 
a year, his prime three more, his old 
age another three, and it is true of 
man, woman, beast, and bird that old 
age merely cumbers the ground. 

Prevent human beings from breed- 
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RAIL FENCES aad 
THE QUAIL 


The Quail Lacks Proper Cover for Breeding 
in Many Localities 


By Captain CHARLES ASKINS 


ing for forty years, 
and the race would 
inevitably die. 
Prevent game birds 
from breeding for 
five years, and, 
whether wildfowl 
or waders or 
grouse, they are 
forever gone. We 
haven’t altogether prevented the quail 
from breeding, but we have come very 
near to it. 

The Cherokee Strip, back in 1893, 
was known as a hunter’s paradise. 
People from Kansas, in the fall of the 
year, used to drive down into the 
“strip” and load a four-horse wagon 
with turkeys and chickens, not to men- 
tion deer or a black bear. Prairie 
chickens were everywhere; you couldn’t 
drive a quarter of a mile over the 
prairies without disturbing a covey. 
Quail were no less plentiful, the Mexi- 
can blue quail and the bob white, for 
there were thickets of wild plum, wild 
grape, sumac and sage, shin-oak and 
cane. In four years the chickens were 
gone—all gone—not one to be seen east 
of the North Canadian River. Ask 
the farmers what became of them 
and their answer would be, “We killed 
some of them, of course, but we didn’t 
kill one in ten of what used to be here. 
They went west!” Yes, indeed, they 
went west, just as many a poor chap 
went west during the great war. 


N°? such sudden ending of wild life 
had ever been known before, and 
neither had any such sudden settle- 
ment of a wild country ever been known 


before. Though mysterious, it was all 
inevitable. The birds of prey flour- 
ished, but the son of the grouse had 
no place wherein to hide his nest. 
Every quarter section, in all that 
strip of over a hundred miles square, 
contained a family and their stock and 
their farm machinery. The sod was 
turned, nine acres in every ten of it, 
the first two years. The remaining 
acre was a pasture, every foot of it 
trod upon time and time again by do- 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—Capt. Askins 
feels very strongly on the subject 
reviewed in this article and pre- 
sents his views quite forcibly. We 
wish to state, however, that the 
opinions expressed herein do not, 
necessarily, coincide with the opin- 
ions of FOREST AND STREAM. 


mestic stock. Few 
chicken nests es- 
caped that first 
year, and in four 
years there were 
none to escape. 

The fate of the 
prairie grouse 
might seemingly 
have little to do 
with the quail and rail fences, but has 
a bearing. 


| shooting season I spared a full 

bevy of quail that ranged right 
about my home, watered at the well 
and sometimes fed with the leghorn 
chickens. Nobody was permitted to 
shoot one of those quail, and perhaps 
fifteen of them escaped hawks, coyotes 
and cats to come through the winter 
in fine shape. In the winter they trav- 
eled off to a field of standing corn a 
quarter of a mile from the house, but 
with spring came right back into the 
yard. Presently the cocks were whis- 
tling “bob white” on every side, all day 
long, and of course the hen birds were 
nesting. A wheat field lay to the north, 
another to the east, and another to the 


west—all within a hundred yards of | 
Harvest came on while the ' 


the house. 
cocks were calling. Like magic the 
wheat disappeared and like magic the 
voice of the cock quail ceased to ring. 
This in June 26th, and I haven’t heard 
a quail whistle in more than a week 
now. He hasn’t anything to whistle 
about. His mate is skulking about, dis- 
couraged, for her nest has been ex- 
posed to the scorching sun and she is 
not going back to it any more. Maybe 
next fall there will be one bevy about 
the place, apparently the same old bevy, 
for perhaps of half a dozen nests that 
should have hatched, one will have es- 
caped. 

The story of the _ in Oklahoma 
is the story of the change from corn 
to wheat. In the beginning, when fa- 
cilities for marketing were not so good, 
poor wagon roads and fewer railroads, 
the farmers planted corn and fed it on 
the places. Quail apparently increased 
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in numbers, particularly where Kaffir 
corn was raised, notwithstanding the 
vicious ring of the market hunter’s old 
Winchester, Sounding for three months 
in the year. When the Allies began to 
demand wheat and the price went up, 
came the change from corn to wheat. 
With the corn and the Kaffir went the 
quail, and where a hundred birds might 
have been killed in a day fifteen years 
ago, the shooter is in luck to get ten 
now. 

It is all a mere question of undis- 
turbed nests, and cover enough to pro- 
tect the birds from hawks, for the quail 
really prefers a wheatfield to corn— 
he nests in the standing wheat from 
choice, and the scattered grain is just 
to his liking. But his nests will be 
broken up year after year, just as they 
were this year, for he has no fence- 
row or hedge into which he can retreat 
when the reaper comes—verily a reaper 
of death to him. 


ACK twenty-five years ago, in In- 

diana, Illinois, and Missouri, where 
there were no rail fences hedges took 
their place. Either kind of fence served 
equally well for the quail. In the na- 
ture of things bushes and briars grew 
up in the fence-row, maybe no wider 
than the fence, maybe fifteen feet wide. 
That was a home and a house and a 
castle for the quail—chickens, too, in 
the West. Hawks and crows and house- 
cats, all had trouble in penetrating 
those old fence-rows. Osage hedges 
served precisely the same purpose. 
Kansas had plenty of quail, so long as 
the old hedge fences remained, but 
these are pretty well gone now, and so 
are the quail. When Oklahoma was 
settled, many of the people came from 
timbered countries. They missed the 
trees, and planted them along the sec- 
tion-line roads and per- 
haps along other lines. 
Small cottonwoods 
came from the seed, 
and being undisturbed 
between the larger 
trees, formed in effect 
fence-rows. These be- 
came refuges for the 
quail. Lately, in Okla- 
hema, there has been 
a perfect craze for 
deadening and _ chop- 
ping out these cotton- 
woods. They formed 
beautiful lanes, mak- 
ing a picturesque land 
out of what was once 
barren and_ scorched 
plains, but the average 
man has little taste for 
beauty — otherwise the 
human beings in the 
world would be less- 


ened in numbers and better looking. 
Anyway, it seemed to me that in the 
treatment these trees were given, one 
fool was bent on following right in the 
footsteps of his fool neighbor, and the 
cottonwoods are steadily disappearing, 
so are the quail. 


HE average farmer doesn’t care any 

more for the quail than he does 
whether the man in the moon is really 
burning brush or just piling it up. He 
chops out the hedges and the cotton- 
woods because they sap a certain 
amount of ground. If asked to grow 
trees or brush, for the sake of game 
birds, he’d think that some jury made 
a mistake in letting you out. He un- 
derstands the language of money bet- 
ter than he does the English language, 
for it takes money to buy gasoline. 
Nothing short of money will ever do 
the quail any good, anywhere in a 
wheat country—anywhere from Penn- 
sylvania west. 

The present inclination, limited only 
by the means at the disposal of one 
game department and another, is to 
stock with game birds. Progress is be- 
ing.made in rearing game birds, even 
quail, on game farms from which they 
are to be turned down on protected 
areas. Usually the farm upon which 
the birds are freed belongs to some 
progressive chap, an enterprising man 
who has made a success of farming 
and who has a bit of “pull.” He 
wouldn’t leave an unnecessary tree or 
brushy corner on his place to save your 
neck. Pouring birds onto his place is 
like pouring water into the proverbial 
rat-hole. They won’t be shot, prob- 
ably won’t, the first year and the sec- 
ond year they will not be there to 
shoot. The shiftless farmer, the pov- 
erty stricken cuss, who can always be 


“Kirk’s Wonder Boy” and “Ashante Dominant” in the field. Owned by 
Mr. Harry Kirkover. 


relied upon to leave odd patches uncul- 
tivated, would produce birds, for he 
always does anyhow. The bulk of the 
quail shooting now to be had is to be 
found on the farm of this easy-going 
lad who is called shiftless—true from 
Virginia to California, and the only 
reason why Virginia excels California 
is because the shiftless farmer pre- 
dominates in the old home state. 

I well remember one such farm in 
the foothills of Virginia. Twenty years 
ago when I first visited the locality this 
farm was owned by an easy-going indi- 
vidual who tilled a scant five acres. 
The remaining two hundred or so acres 
consisted of woodlands and_ second 
growth scrub which was rapidly over- 
running the original clearings. In 
those days the quail’s cheery “bob- 
white” was real music of a pleasant 
morning. Recently this place was sold 
to a city chap who started to clean 
house and improve the property. The 
rail fences are now gone and the en- 
croaching second-growth has been 
driven back, but the musical whistle 
of the bob-white has become a memory. 


Ho” is this sort of thing to be rem- 
edied? Remedy it with money. 
No matter how enterprising a land 
owner may be, he will leave a patch of 
cover if you pay him more for the 
brush than he would get from the same 
land in wheat. How is money to be se- 
cured? Get it from taxes, just as good 
roads and big business enterprises are 
built up. Who is to be taxed? Tax 
the man who wants to shoot—nobody 
else. Isn’t he taxed now? Yes; he is 
taxed about the price of a single box 
of shells, one dollar and twenty-five 
cents, and he expects to shoot a month 
for his dollar and a quarter while he 
expends the shells in two hours. Tax 
every man who wants 
to shoot $25 a year and 
you will make a game 
protector of him at the 
same time. Take it 
from me, he will be bad 
medicine for the man 
he runs across who 
hasn’t a game license 
in his pocket — he has 
rights, now, he paid 
for ’em, and he is go- 
ing to have ’em. What 
is to be done with the 
money? Pay it to the 
farmer who produces 
cover and feed—and 
see to it that he earns 
it. Take it from me, 
the farmer would put 
back his rail fence and 
forty feet of fence-row 
along with it, if you 
(Cont. on page 561) 
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WOODS LOAFING 


Devoted to the Art of Camp Cookery 


By Lizut.-CoL. TownsEND WHELEN 


VI 


“Cornwall squab-pie, and Devon 
white-pot brings, 

And Leicester beans and bacon, 
food of kings.” 


portant part of woods loafing is 
GRUB. Unusual exertion in the 
open, with the desire on the part of 
most of us to get the maximum physi- 
cal benefit from our va- 
cation, make the quan- 
tity, quality, and the 
preparation of our food 
matters for serious con- 
sideration. And I know 
of no place where first- 
class grub is more con- 
sistently ruined than in 
camps. 
It is almost thirty 
years ago now that I 
spent the better part of 
a year hunting and trap- 
ping in the northern 
part of British Colum- 
bia. That was in the days before game 
laws and guides, and I had started out 
alone, but one day on a far northern 
river I came across the camp of an old 
mountain man, Bill Andrews. We sort 
of took to each other, and became part- 
ners. Bill was one of the last of those 
adventurers who roamed the Rockies in 
the days of the Indians and the beaver. 
He hailed originally from Missouri, and 
had crossed the plains as a boy in a 
covered wagon and had spent his whole 
life as a hunter, trapper, and prospec- 
tor in the mountains from Colorado to 
Alaska. I owe a great debt to old Bill, 
or Moccasin Billy as he was usually 
called, for the things he taught me of 
the mountains and the woods, of wood- 
craft, and last but not least of camp 
cookery. His methods were those of 
the men who lived their whole lives on 
the frontier and who knew nothing else, 
but yet who lived on the fat of the 
land, and who wanted nothing. No- 
toriously strong, neat, clean, orderly, 
and remarkably self-educated they 
were, and their mountain forts were 
like the castles of feudal barons. It 
was from this class that Bill Andrews 
came, and much of what I am telling 
in this series of talks I am indebted to 
him for. He started me off on the 
right foot. 
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1 on times a day the most im- 


Now it is possible to cook without 
utensils. The primitive Indians did it, 
and anyone who journeys much in the 
wilderness will find occasions where he 
has to do likewise, but we would not 
get very far to-day towards good camp 
grub using these methods. Proper 
utensils are one of the first considera- 
tions, and we want good practical ones, 
not the collection of patent gew-gaws 
one usually sees to-day. A set of three 
or more good large kettles are needed 


RL G 
Figure 1 


as a basis. There are several sets now 
made of aluminum which nest together, 
and these are splendid. 


But why has no one brought out 

oval or kidney-shaped kettles? That 
is the right shape for camp kettles for 
the round ones always make a bulk too 
wide to pack conveniently in a pannier, 


and of the wrong shape for a back 
pack. One firm in Duluth does furnish 
a nesting set of oval kettles, but these 
are of tin with copper bottoms, and are 


too heavy and not durable enough. One 
of these kettles should be used for a 
coffee and tea pot, and the usual coffee 
pot discarded, for it can be used for 
nothing else and the spout on it gets 
stopped up and cannot be kept clean. 


HE frying-pans should be of steel, 

not aluminum; two are usually re- 

quired, and they should be 9 and 12 

inches in diameter, with ever-cool non- 

detachable handles. Detachable handles 

are not stiff enough, and 

are always a nuisance, 

Aluminum plates and 

bowls are the best be- 

cause they are durable, 

rust proof, and retain 

the heat well, but cups 

should be of enamel ware 

to nest, for aluminum 

cups would retain suff- 

cient heat to burn the 

lips even after the liquid 

contained had become 

quite cool. Avoid the 

patent pocket and boy 

scout outfits on which it 

is impossible to cook a decent, appetiz- 
ing, and man-sized meal. 

I have never seen the old-time West- 
erner’s cooking fire properly described, 
although it is often imitated in a crude 
way. This way of arranging and man- 
aging the cooking fire presents advan- 
tages over all other methods. The fire 
is usually located four or five feet in 
front of the door of the tent where it 
will give warmth, and where there will 
be some shelter when cooking in the 
rain. A hole, about 10 inches deep and 
about 2 feet in diameter is dug in the 
soil under the center of the fireplace. 
On either side of the hole fire dogs, 
chunks of wood or stone, are laid. On 
top of these, parallel with the front of 
the tent, and about 6 inches apart, two 


' fire logs are laid. These logs should be 


about four feet long and about five 
or six inches in diameter. The fire is 
built between them of lengths of split 
log and dry sticks, the logs serving to 
both confine the fire and to rest the 
frying-pan on. At either end of these 
logs forked upright posts are driven, 
the fork about three or four feet above 
the ground. In the fork a long pole is 
laid from which the kettles are sup- 
ported by means of pot hooks. These 
pot hooks are forked sticks with the 
long arm notched at the end for the 
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bale of the kettle, so as to suspend the 
kettle with the bottom two inches or so 
above the parallel logs. 


See Figure 1. 


HE scheme in more or less perfect 

form is seen in most hunters’ camps 
to-day and forms a more convenient 
arrangement for cooking than can be 
rigged up in any wooded country with 
the materials at hand in only a few 
minutes. The fire, long and narrow, is 
confined just where it is wanted, and 
the big front log keeps the heat away 
from the cook so he can sit down close 
in front of it to cook and to manage 
his fire. Any degree of heat can be ob- 
tained by shifting the utensils over the 
hottest blaze, usually near the middle, 
or towards the ends where the food will 
just simmer, or shorter pot hooks can 
be used to get the kettles up out of 
the blaze. 

The hole under the fireplace is the 
old Westerner’s oven, antedating by 
many years the dutch oven and the re- 
flecting baker, both of which are good 
but bulky, heavy, and unnecessary. A 
“hannock” (the word is nearly lost in 
our vocabulary) is a round loaf of 
bread baked in a frying-pan. The 
dough is shaped like a big doughnut, 
hole in the center, frying-pan size. The 
make-up of the fire is slightly changed, 
a smaller green log being placed in 
front, and good split pieces of dry wood 
between the logs. A big pile of coals 


has been accumulated in the hole. Rake 
these coals up towards the front of the 
hole and smooth their surface. Grease 
and heat the frying-pan slightly and 
place the dough in it. Put the pan on 
the top of the logs for a couple of 
minutes to form a crust on the under 
side of the dough, then shift the pan 
down into the hole as shown in Figure 
2, handle propped up with a stick. 


HERE your bannock will bake nicely 

from the heat of the coals below 
and the clean blaze of the split sticks 
above. Rotate the loaf in the pan oc- 
casionally so it browns evenly all 
around, and turn it over when it is 
about half done. Stick a splinter of 
wood into it to see if it is done—no 
dough should adhere to the splinter. 
The hole in the center of the loaf is nec- 
essary as otherwise the edges would 
burn before the center was fully baked. 
In serving, break and bannock, do not 
slice it. 

The very best meat is roast meat, 
but we seldom see or taste it these days. 
What we call a roast is usually baked 
in an oven. I have never tasted meat 
which equaled that roasted the way old 
Bill Andrews taught me. This is the 
Siwash method, the way the Indians 
of the Northwest have roasted their 
meat for centuries. You cut a green 
stick three-quarters of an inch in diam- 
eter and about two feet long. Sharpen 


Grub is an important item three times a day. 


both ends and peel all bark and sap. 
Roast the stick a little to remove all 
taste of the sap. Cut the tenderloin 
of mountain sheep or mule deer into 
chunks about the size of your fist. 
Pierce the chunks with the stick, top 
chunk to be a piece of fat or bacon for 
basting. Stick one end of the stick into 
the ground and lean the column of meat 
parallel to the flame as shown in Figure 
2. Let the meat get quite close to the 
flame at first to coagulate the surface 
and keep the juices in. Then move 
a little back to roast slower with just a 
little gradual charring of the outside, 
but no burning. Turn the stick occa- 
sionally to cook all around, and lean 
it in the proper direction so all the 
chunks will roast evenly. It should take 
about twenty minutes. This is the eas- 
iest way of cooking meat, and the most 
delicious. 


HERE are many good books on camp 
cookery, one of which the woods 
loafer should study. The best I know 
is old Kephart’s “Camping and Wood- 
craft.” Every sportsmen should be a 
first-class camp cook, it is part of the 
game, and Kephart of all men knows 
how it should be done, and has the abil- 
ity to tell it. Good raw materials are 
essential to good meals. The average 
grub list proclaims how little we know 
of camp cooking, and how poor our 
(Continued on page 561) 
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By RicHarD BUTTERFIELD 


WIND-SWEPT WATERS” 


Part Three of an Exciting Tale of Adventure and Fishing 


7 JHAT you doing over here,” 
he asked in a surly tone. 
“Thought you had moved out 

of this country, Kane; hoped you had, 

too,” he added in an undertone. “Hey,” 
suddenly, “what you think you are do- 
ing with that gun? Think you can 
stop us, do you, you damn buttinskys?” 

“You guessed it, Felix. You are un- 
der arrest and 
you had _ better 
come along qui- 
etly and keep 
that filthy mouth 
of yours tightly 
shut or I’ll shut 
it for you,” snap- 
ped Sam who was 
rapidly losing his 
temper at the 
sight of the man. 
“We’ve been lay- 
ing for you for 
a long time and 
it looks as though 
Lady Luck was 
with us to-day. 
Get his gun, Jim. 
He probably has 
it slung under 
his arm.” 

“Don’t come in too close to him,” 
muttered Jimmie as he walked past 
Sam. “He’s drunk and ugly.” 

Felix had been eyeing Sam’s right 
hand intently as he neared him, and 
suddenly shouted, “Get him, Jake, his 
gun ain’t loaded!” at the same time 
reaching for his gun and cursing as it 
caught in his torn coat. Sam flung his 
revolver at Felix’s face and, with a yell 
to Jimmie to watch the breed, hurled 
himself bodily at his antagonist. The 
two went down with a crash, Sam on 
top and endeavoring to pin Felix’s arms 
to his sides. 


HE half-breed, with a startled cry, 

- had leaped for the shotgun, getting 

a hard smash on the hand from Jimmy 
as he reached for it. He dropped the 
gun with a scream of pain and, dodg- 
ing a blow aimed at his head, closed 
with Jimmy, one hand clawing and 
scratching at his eyes. They, too, fell 
and went rolling and struggling on the 
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on Minnesota Waters 


sand and Jimmy soon saw that he was 
no match for his younger assailant. 
“Here’s where I get mine,” he thought, 
but I’ll bet he will know he has been 
in a scrap.” He finally succeeded in 
getting one leg partially free and 
straightening it out drove his knee with 
all the strength he had left into the 
half-breed’s middle. ‘Woof,’ grunted 


Photo Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 


The farewell to Wind-swept Waters. 


that individual as the wind went out 
of him and his grasp on Jimmie’s wind- 
pipe slackened. With a last desperate 
effort Jimmie was forcing him off and 
had only half succeeded when through 
his reeling senses he heard Sam’s voice. 

“Hey, you, Jake! Quit that now and 
get up or I’ll blow more holes in you 
than there is in your seine. Make it 
snappy now and stick up your hands, 
too.” 


a felt the weight lift from his 
chest, and with heaving chest strug- 
gled to his knees to gaze at Sam with 


blurry eyes. That worthy was perched 
on Felix’s back, with his knees hold- 
ing Felix’s face in the sand and Fe- 
lix’s automatic covering his late an- 
tagonist. His shirt was half ripped off, 
his face was covered with blood and 
sand, but through it all one could see 
his soul was singing with joy. 

“Are you all right, Jimmie,” he 
called, “or shall I plug old Big-Feet- 


in-the-Platter for luck? 
a knife on him.” 
Jimmie staggered dizzily to his feet 
and lurched toward the boat; grabbing 
up the pump-gun, he tried dizzily to 
force a shell into the barrel. Sam 
looked at him with astonishment and 
then yelled suddenly, “Look out Jake, 
beat it! He’s going to shoot. Go easy, 
Jimmie, 
all right now. 
Put that gun 
down.” 

Jake had also 
turned and looked 
at Jimmie, and 
when Sam called 
he waited not on 
his going but left 
on the run, being 
fifty yards down 
the beach before 
Jimmie could get 
the shell home 
and pull the trig- 
ger. Jake had 
been moving be- 
fore, but at the 
report he simply 
faded into the 
distance with a 

rush. “If there are any coyotes in front 
of that lad they are going to get run 
down,” said Sam, walking cautiously 
toward Jimmie. “What’s the matter, 
boy, did he rough you?” Jimmy looked 
dazedly at Sam and passed a shaky 
hand across his eyes. “He almost 
gouged my eye out,” he almost sobbed. 
“I’d have got the dirty crook if you 
hadn’t yelled. Why did you, anyway?” 


See if he has 


eos looked at him curiously. ‘Guess 
I did speak out of turn,” he said, 
“but I know you will soon be glad he 
is on his way. One of those scatter 
guns is darn messy at short range. 
We'll just advertise that lad around 
the county and they will run him out 
of here in short order. “Say,” he sud- 
denly asked, “What became of the 
Canuck?” 

“Milking his cows by now, I guess,” 
grinned Jimmie. “He was sure travel- 
ing away from here the only glimpse 
I got of him. Gee, but my neck hurts, 
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and one eye feels as though it were 
half out. How’s Felix?” 

“Felix is still listening to the little 
birdies. I winged him with the gun, 
and my butting him in the tummy 
added to his cargo of bum booze—made 
him easy picking. I think he is going 
to be awfully and disgustingly sick 
when he comes out of it, and the Lord 
knows I hope he is. He would have 
bumped me off if he had pulled his gun 
clear.” 

“You certainly were awful sudden, 
Sam, and I surely did enjoy the sound 
of your pleasant voice when you sung 
out to Jake. Just recall this festive 
occasion if I ever criticise your singing 
in the future. Seems to me I remem- 
ber they said you were too old for war 
back in seventeen, didn’t they?” 

“They said I was too young and 
vicious for a gentleman’s war, corrected 
Sam “Also that my feet 
didn’t track properly. You 
keep an eye on this sleep- 
ing beauty for signs of life 
and I’ll go over and get our 
outfit. We can leave our 
boat in there to-night and 
come over to-morrow and 
get it.” 

“I'll go over,” said Jim- 
mie. “The walk will do me 
good and I wouldn’t trust 
you with my fly rod. Shall 
we tie Felix up?” 


“T IE nothing,” said Sam, 
scornfully. “We'll 
make him row us over to 


Pierre’s where we will 
*phone for Charley to come 
and get him. Say, look at 
the name on this shotgun 
stock. Looks like Barrett. 
Bet this is the one Barry 
lost last fall when he was 
staying with Pierre. Guess we’ve got 
this lad on four counts; seining, boot- 
legging, larceny and resisting an officer 
in the performance of his lawful duty. 
I hope they give him life.” 

“Who’s the officer he resisted?” asked 
Jimmy, skeptically. 

“I am, you bandit, you,” said Sam, 
proudly. “Didn’t you know that you 
were acting legally as my duly sum- 
moned posse? The great State of Min- 
nesota honored itself last year by mak- 
ing me an honorary deputy game war- 
den. They also advised me that if I 
spent any money in the performance of 
my duties that I would be out just what 
I spent. I would show you my badge 
but I loaned it to my young nephew 
to play police. You had better get 
started if you are not too wobbly. I'll 
= what I can do toward rousing Fe- 
ix,” 

“T am all right now,” said Jimmy, 
getting carefully to his feet. “Better 


by the author. 


Brown. 


clean up your face before Felix comes 
to or he will pass out again.” He start- 
ed slowly toward the woods, anxiously 
watched by Sam, but was soon briskly 
climbing the ridge. 


aan sat on the edge of the boat and 
held his aching head in his hands. 
It hadn’t been quite as easy as he in- 
ferred to Jimmie, and he had taken a 
couple of nasty wallops before Felix’s 
wind and stamina failed him. His head 
was still singing and his ribs felt as 
though a few of them were at least bent 
while his muscles ached from the un- 
accustomed exertion. He gazed at his 
reflection in the still water by the boat. 
“Just like the movies,” he mused, “al- 
though my hair is too mussed and my 
face is too dirty and so far no beau- 
teous damsel has arrived to console me. 
Wonder if Felix has a lady friend. 


In October 


* AN OCTOBER MEMORY,” by J. D. Knap. 

Illustrated with cover painting and pen sketches 
The spell of the marshes and the mvys- 
tery of the feathered hordes winging their way be- 
tween sea and sky.are vividly portrayed in Mr. Knap’s 
charming story, for he is a gifted writer as well as an 
artist whose paintings have received marked attention 
both here and abroad. 


“CYCLONE ON THE JOB,” by C. E. Taylor. 
The story of a bird dog of surpassing intelligence that 
will appeal to all who love the spell-binding pictures 
of dogs afield. 

“OUR FRIEND THE GROUSE,” by George S. 
Those who love the whir of wings and the 
odors of balsam firs and hemlocks will enjoy Mr. 
Brown’s story of woodland shooting, for he knows his 
subject well. 


Wish she could look him over now.” He 
arose and walked over and stirred that 
worthy with his foot. “Get up, old- 
timer,” he said. “They are longing for 
you back in jail.” But Felix didn’t 
stir; and in some alarm Sam leaned 
over and was relieved to discover he 
was breathing heavily and grunting. 
“Booze hit him all at once, I guess,” 
hazarded Sam, “or else he heard me 
say he would have to do the rowing. I 
wouldn’t put it past him any to play 
possum. Hey,” he called to Jimmy who 
was approaching. “This big boy is 
dead. Shall we heave him in for the 
dog-fish?” 

“Better take him out where it is too 
deep for the fish,” answered Jimmy 
who had now joined him beside Felix. 
“I have no use for the dogs, but there 
is a limit to all things. Anyway, this 
is too clean a shore for that carrion. 
Come on, let’s load him in. I am get- 
ting hungry.” So the two dumped their 


prisoner none too gently into the bow 
of the boat. 

“Well, we got the wind with us as 
soon as we clear the point,” remarked 
Sam. “I would hate to row this old 
ark very far, though. Wish I could bring 
that lad to so we could make him work. 
Do you suppose he could be sham- 
ming?” 

‘ “Not likely,” Jimmy opined. “I think 
the poor boob drank some of his own 
moonshine. Gee! I could do with a 
drink now, but not that poison. Come 
on. Let’s get where we are going. 
Wait a bit. We have got to cut that 
net or the turtles will get in there and 
make a real killing.” 


HEY found a small axe in the boat, 

and rowing out to tk> bulge in the 
pocket of the net, soon had it hacked 
and chopped in two, clearing and leav- 
ing a free channel for the 
fish to escape. It was a 
hard pull to the point, 
loaded*as they were, but 
once beyond it they had lit- 
tle to do but steer as the 
wind still held strong and 
was blowing them to their 
destination. When they 
reached Pierre’s dock they 
saw his son standing on 
the shore watching them. 
“What luck you had?” he 
called to them. “I been bet- 
ting a fellow here that Sam 
would get a fish even if it 
was windy.” 

“We’ve had luck all 
right,” Jimmie answered. 
“Why don’t you bet on me 
once in awhile? I am a bet- 
ter fisherman than Curly 
ever will be. Skin up to 
the house like a good lad 
and ask your dad to ’phone 
for the sheriff to hustle out here. 
We’ve got a little present for him.” 

“Charley is up at the house now,” 
answered the boy. “He has got a war- 
rant for Felix Meyer but he hasn’t lo- 
cated him yet. Thinks he may be out 
on the lake.” 

“You go tell Charley that Felix was 
on the lake all right, but he isn’t now. 
Tell him we got him right here all 
ready for shipment.” 

“You got Felix?” said the boy in ex- 
citement. “Let’s see him. Gee criminy, 
is he dead?” 

“No, unfortunately, he is still alive 
and smelly. Hustle up now and get him 
down here. Jimmy and I want to get 
out and get over to the shack. We’ve 
got a long walk ahead of us.” 

“Pop will take you over in the Liz- 
zie,” said the boy. “Gee, he’ll be glad. 
He thinks Felix is the one that has 
been shooting his turkeys.” And he ran 

(Continued on page 562) 





ADIRONDACK BEAVER 


Interesting Facts Concerning This Marvelous 


CIENCE classifies the Canadian 
S Beaver (Castor Canadensis) as 

belonging to that group of mam- 
mals which comprise the order of 
Glires, or Rodentia, which signifies 
rodents or gnawing animals. Into this 
class are also placed the rabbits and 
hares, the porcupines, the gophers, all 
rats and mice, the woodchuck and mar- 
mots, the spe~mophiles, chipmunks, and 
the squirrels. It can readily be seen 
then that this order is a large one. 
And the largest of the species in this 
order of gnawing animals are the 
beavers. 

Were this article to be a technical 
one, we should perhaps first mention 
the structural differences of the skele- 
tons which differentiates the beaver 
from the “mouse-like” families and 
places it with the families of marmots 
and squirrels. We would probably 
mention that the chief of these ana- 
tomical differences is that the “mouse- 
like” families have the Tibia and Fi- 
bula bones united, whereas the squirrel 
and marmot families have these bones 
separate for their entire length, and 
explain that this adaptation enabled its 
possessors to climb more easily. How- 
ever, as this is not to be a technical ar- 
ticle, we will dedicate this paragraph 
as a permanent grave wherein we will 
bury all technicalities and make sure 
that they do not escape. 

To the average reader it will be far 
more interesting to know of the ex- 
ternal appearance of this engineering 
marvel of the animal kingdom, than it 
would be to learn the construction of 
its skeleton. 


_ general appearance a beaver some- 
what resembles a big, overgrown 
muskrat. Its fur is long, and upon the 
back, dark brown and sometimes even 


black. It is a lighter and more golden 
brown upon the sides and the under- 
parts are still lighter, sometimes being 
an ashy gray. It is a. stockily built 
mammal. Mature specimens commonly 
weigh fifty pounds and there are rec- 
ords of beaver that have weighed twice 
that much. Probably its three most 
noticeable features are its great yellow 
gnawing teeth, its webbed hind feet and 
its flat, hairless tail. Its incisor teeth 
appear and work like curved chisels. 
One considering the great amount of 
gnawing that a beaver performs would 
naturally wonder how the rodent man- 
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Little Engineer of the Woods 


By 
O. C. LEMPFERT 


aged to keep a keen, cutting edge on its 
teeth. But nature in her customary 
admirable manner takes care of this 
problem efficiently. The front of the 
beaver’s incisors is covered with a very 


A beaver house of average size. 


hard orange colored enamel, but the 
back of these teeth are formed from a 
much softer substance, so that in gnaw- 
ing down a tree, the soft back parts of 
the teeth wear away from the hard 
enamel front parts and form a very 
sharp cutting edge. In order that the 
soft parts of the teeth will not in time 
be worn down to the gums, nature has 
placed a pulp sac at the base of each 
tooth, which causes the tooth to grow 
during the entire life of the animal. 
So it may be seen that when a beaver 
is engaged in exercising his cutting 
tools, he is truly, at the same time, his 
own automatic grindstone. 

In comparison with the front feet, 
the hind feet of a beaver appear enor- 


mous. These gander-like pedal ex. 
tremities are often as large as a man’s 
hand. Between the five toes js 
stretched a web of black hairless skin, 
which enables the animal to propel it. 
self with tremendous power through 
the water. The second toe of each hind 
foot is furnished with a double claw, 
which the beaver uses to dress its fur 
and dislodge the parasites that cling 
to its pelage. Not only is the hind 
foot of a beaver used for standing and 
walking, but nature has also adapted it 
to serve the unusual combination of oar 
and comb. 

But to the average observer, the most 
interesting of all visible features, is the 
tail of the beaver. This tail is black, 
flat and for more than three-quarters 
of its length entirely devoid of any fur 
or hair whatever. It is nine or ten 
inches long and about half as wide and 
greatly resembles a flat, black slab of 
rubber. There is no truth at all in the 
statement that the beaver uses his tail 
as a trowel. 


HAT use does a beaver make of 

his tail? He makes five different 
uses of it, three in the water and two 
upon land. While swimming, the 
beaver uses his tail as a rudder and 
even as’a skull. Also it serves him as 
a powerful signal gun. Many a night 
I have heard a sharp report as a beaver 
whacked his tail upon the water and 
have seen a shower of moonlit spray 
rise ten feet into the air as he plunged 
beneath the surface. Upon land the 
beaver, when gnawing down trees, uses 
his tail to sit upon, much after the 
fashion of a kangaroo. He also uses 
his tail as a brace in the same fashion 
that a woodpecker does when he braces 
his tail feathers upon the trunk of a 
tree and hammers away at a worm 
hole. 

At one time the beavers upen this 
continent could be numbered in count- 
less thousands between Mexico and 
Labrador. These mammals have played 
an important part in the history of this 
country from its earliest conception. 
It was the trapping of beaver and the 
sale of their skins, that secured the suc- 
cess of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
that was established way back in the 
days of 1670. It was the lure of beaver 
trapping, more than any other one 
cause that hastened the settlement of 
this country. When this nation was in 
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its infancy, hardy 
frontiersmen and 
reckless adven- 
turers left civili- 
zation far behind 
and penetrated 
deep into the for- 
ests and moun- 
tains. Many of 
them perished in 
desperate unsung 
struggles with 
the wilderness 
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Indians, yet they 
pushed deeper 
and deeper into 
the wilds, lured 
by the rich profits 
they reaped from 
trapping the 
beavers. Each spring these daring 
trappers would make their way back 
toward the nearest trading post so that 
they might harvest the spoils that they 
had wrested from the grim forests. 


OME of these men built homes and 

moved their families to these centers. 
And in time most of these trading posts 
erected on the fringe of the forests, 
became the center of thriving settle- 
ments. Many of our leading cities of 
today, such as Albany and St. Louis, 
owe their origin to the fact that they 
were once trading posts where red and 
white trappers flocked to barter their 
season’s catch of beaver pelts. 

Albany is claimed to be the second 
oldest permanent settlement within the 
thirteen original colonies in America. 
It is interesting to know that the 
beaver was responsible for this. As 
long ago as 1614 Dutch fur traders 
pushed up the Hudson Valley to trade 
for beaver skins. They eventually es- 
tablished their fur posts, and so thriv- 
ing did their commerce become that a 
settlement sprung up about the trading 
center. This settlement endured and 
prospered until it eventually became 
what it now is, Albany, the capitol of 
New York State. Probably there are 
very few indeed of Albany’s present 
population who realize that a little 
furred creature of the wilderness was 
responsible for the establishment of 
their city. 

Much is heard of the colossal fortune 
amassed by John Jacob Astor. But 
how many are there who know that it 
was the beaver that enabled Mr. Astor 
to accumulate his great wealth? When 
Mr. Astor arrived in this country in 
1784, he became a New York fur trader. 
So profitable did he find the traffic in 
beaver skins that eventually the name 
of Astor came to be regarded in this 
country as a synonym for wealth. And 
if one stops to think that this great 
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A flooded spruce swamp showing a small beaver house and dam. 


fortune had been gathered together 
more than one hundred and seventy 
years after Dutch Fur Traders had es- 
tablished their fur posts where Albany 
now stands, an idea can be formed of 
the abundance of beaver that once 
covered this territory. Indeed, so 
numerous were the beavers, that their 
round skins took the place of gold and 
silver currency in New Netherlands, as 
it did on many of our early frontiers. 

But this wholesale. slaughter of the 
beavers could not continue forever. 
They were being killed far more 
rapidly than they could increase. 
Steadily their number dwindled down 
to extinction. A hundred years after 
Mr. Astor had started his career as a 
fur trader, there was hardly a wild 
beaver left alive in the State of New 
York! True, laws were passed to pro- 
tect those beaver that remained, but the 
legislation had come too late. The 
beaver were gone. Tourists that 


The beaver has webbed feet and flat tail. 


flocked to the 
mountains every 
summer saw di- 
lapidated dams 
holding back the 
waters of aban- 
doned ponds that 
housed deserted 
homes. On _ the 
bank by the sides 
of these still wa- 
ters were decay- 
ing stumps bear- 
ing the chiseled 
grooves of the 
teeth that had 
gnawed them in 
two. These mute 
monuments were 
all that had been 
left of the mar- 
velous furry crea- 
tures that were once numbered in un- 
counted thousands. 

This condition existed for nearly half 
a century before any change occurred. 
But in 1905 the New York State Con- 
servation Commission imported several 
families of beavers from the Yellow- 
stone Park. These were liberated along 
the water courses in the Adirondack 
Mountains and were stringently pro- 
tected. 

Sixteen years after the Conservation 
Commission had released these im- 
ported beavers I visited the Adiron- 
dacks. During the three years that 
followed I spent fifteen months camp- 
ing and exploring among the moun- 
tains. My travels took me among the 
homes of the beavers along the Hud- 
son, Racquette, Schroon, Boreas, Black, 
Beaver, Moose, St. Lawrence and In- 
dian Rivers, besides hundreds of smaller 
watercourses. Constant contact with 
these animals gave me abundant op- 
portunity to study their habits and 
learn the story of their lives. 

Beavers are peaceful, practical, in- 
dustrious creatures. There are but few 
animals that live together as harmoni- 
ously as they do. Their instinct has 
been developed to a degree of pro- 
ficiency that seems to almost border on 
the power of reasoning. With the 
one and only exception of man, they are 
the greatest engineers in the whole ani- 
mal kingdom. They combine the work 
of the lumber jack, the carpenter and 
mason, and the engineer in their daily 
work of felling trees, building their 
homes, constructing their ‘dams and 
digging their canals. 


= us follow the work of a group 
of beavers in settling in another 
territory and establishing a new colony. 
In choosing a new site they will always 
settle upon some water course, usually 
a stream, that has an accessible food 
(Continued on page 564) 
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The HUNTING COUNTRY 
of DIXIE 


The Inaccessibility of Many Localities in the South Accounts for 
the Excellent Deer, Turkey and Quail Hunting in these Regions 


By C. S. Lanpis 


HE South, that is the 
ig real South, from the 

Carolinas on down is a 
vast stretch of level or slightly 
rolling and sandy cut-over 
stump land and pine forests. 
None except those who have 
seen it can form a true idea 
of its magnitude nor of its 
many peculiar and strictly lo- 
cal characteristics and condi- 
tions. 

All of the Southern pine 
forest country is almost en- 
tirely free of undergrowth. 
For this reason you can usu- 
ally see from 100 to 300 yards 
directly through even a vir- 
gin forest. This is often a 
surprise to the Northerners, 
whose ideas of virgin timber 
is that of very thick trees 
which stand close together and 
through which you cannot see 
more than 40 or 50 yards. 
When this timber is destroyed, 
either by lumbering or blaz- 
ing for gum turpentine, the 
stumps die but do not rot nor 
sprout. Small pine trees, usu- 
ally the short leaf pine, grow 
up in time—sometimes thickly 
but usually rather scattered. 
The transition, therefore, is from an 
area covered with tall, straight and al- 
most branchless pine trees eight inches 
to two feet or more in diameter to an 
open field covered with blackened 
stumps. The third stage is this stump 
field dotted with young short leaf pine 
trees anywhere from an inch to six 
inches in diameter. 


- some places these pines will be 
fairly thick, in others a field of sev- 
eral acres may contain not more than 


a dozen or so. The stumps of the pines 
are so heavily impregnated with rosin 
that they do not decay, and consequent- 
ly such a pine slashing will remain in 
practically the same condition for a 
generation or more. One of these 
Southern pine trees four or five inches 
in diameter may easily be fifteen to 
thirty years old, and it gains very 
slowly in thickness, but it is almost in- 
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The cut-over sections of Dixie are wonderful quail 


grounds. 


variably straight and comparatively 
free of limb. In one of the heaviest 
pine sections of eastern Georgia I had 
to travel sixty miles to find a virgin 
pine tree over thirty inches in diameter 
and this was pointed out to me by ex- 
pert woodsmen as being the largest 
pine tree in that whole area. This de- 
scription will help to paint a word pic- 
ture of the upland hunting country of 
Dixie. 

The pine forest floor is level, sandy 
and almost entirely free of underbrush 
or stones, unless there be patches of 
short ground palm growing thereon in 
the wetter sections, and consequently 
you can see for quite a distance through 
practically all of the pine country irre- 
spective of whether it is in the small 
amount of virgin pine still remaining 
or is cut-over land. There are prob- 
ably not over 13,000,000 acres of vir- 
gin pine in the South remaining out 


of an original acreage of 120, 
009,000, most of which was 
long-leaf yellow pine, which 
has spines or fronds six or 
eight inches long, more than 
double that of the Northern 
white pine. 

Along the coasts and the 
low lands of the rivers there 
are large areas of swamp and 
backwater. In most cases this 
is heavily timbered with live 
oak and cypress. These 
swamps often cover many 
acres and would be very dif- 
ficult to traverse except by 
the native who is familiar with 
the high parts and the general 
lay of the country. Practi- 
cally all of the squirrels, ra- 
coons, and similar game live 
in the timber of these swamps. 
You seldom find squirrels out 
in the pine woods and you 
hardly ever find quail in the 
dense swamps unless they are 
driven in. In_ southeastern 
Georgia, in Florida and in a 
few places in South Carolina 
you find a few palm trees of 
different varieties in _ these 
swamps. You may ride along 
for a mile or two and all of a 
sudden you will see a palm—then you 
may not see another for quite a dis- 
tance. Again there will be acres cov- 
ered by a species of dwarf ground 
palm. 


Ts bear country and much of the 

deer country of South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida is of this nature. 
It is hard to do anything without dogs 
because in most places it is almost im- 
penetrable to a man either on foot or 
on horseback. When the game is seen 
it comes into sight suddenly and is soon 
out of sight in another thicket, and this 
explains why shotguns loaded with 
buckshot are usually used for deer 
shooting. 

I recently spent several weeks trav- 
eling over practically all of the South 
and, like most Northerners, was sur- 
prised to see so little of the cotton coun- 
try. The richer part of the pine land 
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is often cut up and interspersed by 
small farms. These are usually occu- 
pied by either what are known as the 


poor whites or by negroes. On these ~ 


farms they raise cotton and corn, the 
two staple Southern crops, and these 
in addition to turpentine provide most 
of the income for the people who live 
outside of the cities in Dixie. Except- 
ing a few places in the richer sections 
of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
South Carolina you see very little of 
what a Northerner would regard as a 
plantation. His idea of a plantation is 
usually that of a large expanse of rich 
acres of black farm land, such as you 
might see in Indiana, Illinois 
or Iowa, covered with the 
crops of the locality and dot- 
ted with imposing farm build- 
ings of colonial or pre-civil 
war architecture. As a mat- 
ter of fact, you see very few 
of such fine looking Southern 
estates. Barns and outbuild- 
ings are nearly all very small 
and poorly put together, the 
houses are also small, unim- 
posing and are nearly always 
made without cellars and sit 
upon posts or piers, and un- 
fortunately are not often at- 
tractive in appearance to those 
who judge farm buildings by 
central west and northern 
standards. 

Nevertheless much of this 
country contains splendid 
quail shooting. The quail in 
the South have just about the 
same habits as they have any- 
where else. They prefer to 
hang around the edges of the 
cotton and corn fields or where 
garden truck has been raised, 
in other words the cultivated 
localities and in the warmer 
weather they may be found 
near the edges of swamps, but 
they are shot in country that is entirely 
different from any Northern country. 


HERE are very few briars, practi- 

cally no poison ivy at all, no stones, 
no hills or mountains except in the 
western Carolinas, northern Alabama 
and eastern Tenneseee. You miss the 
brushy hollows and wooded rocky hill- 
sides of the North. You either have 
an open cut-over pine forest floor to 
hunt over on which you can walk for 
miles on practically level country free 
of stones and sandy, or you wade 
around and force your way through 
swamps which are of almost tropical 
density in thickness. It is by no means 
uncommon in eastern Georgia for a 
party of six or eight men to kill as 
many as 75 to 100 cat or gray squir- 
rels in one of these swamps in a day. 
Quail shootiag is so good in a real 


quail hunting locality in the farming 
districts that a day’s bag of twenty or 
twenty-five is not very highly regarded. 


N account of the hot weather for 

nine months of the year all kinds 
of vermin, including fleas, breed very 
rapidly. For this reason long-haired 
hunting dogs are seldom seen in the 
South. They are either pointers or 
hounds, depending upon whether the 
owner hunts quail, racoons, deer, squir- 
rels, opossums or other game. Very 
few, except darkeys, shoot rabbits, and 
as a rule the white hunter in the South 
cares very little for any kind of hunt- 


A Dixie highway through the pine woods. 


ing except deer shooting and turkey 
and quail hunting. Squirrels and rab- 
bits are largely the game of the poor. 

The three states of Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, with Arkansas 
and Louisiana on the West, cover an 
area approximately three hundred 
miles deep by six hundred miles wide. 
It contains probably the best quail- 
shooting district in the world and in- 
cludes nearly two hundred thousand 
square miles of hunting territory, but 
it is not particularly easy to reach 
from the centers of population such as 
Savannah, Atlanta, Jacksonville, Mo- 
bile, Birmingham and New Orleans. 
Southern railroads are practically all 
single track, their running schedules 
are very slow as Northerners under- 
stand them, and it takes quite a long 
time to get anywhere. There are very 
few concrete or other improved auto- 


mobile roads in the South, but most of 
the highways are either sand or clay 
which in most cases is in better condi- 
tion than the average Northern road 
which is not improved. These high- 
ways wind around through’ the pine 
lands, and while you can make good 
time on them in most cases, consider- 
ing the fact that they are dirt roads, 
and you must ford hub-deep streams, 
nevertheless they are not equal to the 
improved Northern highways and simi- 
lar speedways for travel time. The 
average Southern pine land even to- 
day is worth about $4.00 to $8.00 an 
acre, and it would not be an economi- 
cal investment to build con- 
crete highways through this 
territory. The better hotels 
are nearly all in the summer 
resort sections or in the larger 
cities like Savannah, Atlanta, 
Birmingham and Jacksonville, 
and a car is therefore neces- 
sary or you will have to put 
up with hotel service which is 
not by any means equal to 
that of the smaller towns in 
the North. 

The South may well be di- 
vided into three districts, so 
far as temperature and hunt- 
ing conditions are concerned. 
The first is the high temperate 
country of the western Caro- 
linas and eastern Tennessee— 
this will include the Pinehurst 
and Southern Pines sections, 
which are high-class, expen- 
sive resort districts, but at 
which the quail shooting is 
very fine. There is very lit- 
tle difference all over Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi un- 
til we get down near Jackson- 
ville. It is noticeably warmer 
as you go farther South, but 
the real big change does not 
occur until you get down half 

way into Florida. From there on South 
the climate is almost the same as that 
of Cuba. On account of the warmer 
weather the quail seasons all over the 
South start late and run all winter. 
This is often a surprise to Northern 
shooters who think of quail shooting as 
being October or November sport. The 
state-wide quail season in Georgia is 
November 20 to February 28, and there 
is considerable complaint among local 
sportsmen that men come out from the 
cities and shoot quail before they are 
large enough to fly properly. In other 
words, they have exactly the same con- 
dition to contend with in late Novem- 
ber that would exist in early October 
in southern Pennsylvania or Maryland. 
The late hatches of quail are not as 
yet full grown. December is the best 
quail shooting month considering both 
(Continued on page 566) 
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m Practical 


Game 


Breeding 


A Rambling Talk on Pheasants, 


Geese and Swans 


By 


GEORGE HEBDEN Corsan, Sr. 


Oats and barley are safe feed for Emperor geese. 


NCE upon a time... so many 

stories begin that way...a 

naturalist told me that the rea- 
son the game birds of Asia were so 
beautifully colored was because there 
were no hawks in Asia. As there were 
no hawks, the game birds had no rea- 
son for assuming a camouflage or 
ground color; hence the high colors. 

However, there are hawks a-plenty 
in Asia, all over Asia. So the reason 
for the exceedingly wonderful coloring 
of most Asiatic cock birds has to be 
discovered otherwise. 

In Tibet there is a sacred pheasant 
that the Tibetan priests will not allow 
to be slaughtered nor trapped .. . the 
Tibetan white-eared pheasant, full 
cousin to the Manchurian brown-eared 
pheasant. There is no difference in the 
size and coloring of these birds, that is, 
both hen and cock are exactly alike in 
size and coloring; only the cocks have 
spurs. So far, not a _white-eared 
pheasant has reached this country, 
either dead or alive. 

Up in Canada, in Ontario to be more 
exact, and at Aldershot, to be still 
more exact, Mr. John Beverly Robinson 
has bred some rare pheasants, as a 
hobby, a hobby that has almost become 
a business, and I am looking for him to 
breed a white-eared pheasant out of his 
brown-eared Manchurians, as he has 
done some in-breeding. It chances that 
Mr. Robinson has bred the only white 
Canada geese known. - And this spring, 
one of his white Canada geese laid eggs. 

Now, some of you may write contra- 
dicting me on this point, and will refer 
me to the January number of Outdoor 
Recreation, telling me that two brothers 
each shot a white Canada goose, weigh- 
ing respectively 17 and 20 pounds. 
These birds were shot by Ted and A. 
M. Shiebner on the Neosho River, Kan- 
sas, last year and the preceding year. 
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Without doubt, however, these birds 
are swans; by the photo I should judge 
them to be Trumpeter swans, as Whist- 
ler swans weigh from 13 to 16 pounds, 
while Trumpeters will weigh from 17 
to 20 pounds, as stated by the de- 
stroyers. When you see anything un- 
usual or rare, be sure you destroy it, 
so that no one else can ever see it alive; 
that is your exclusive right. Some of 
us humans are queer beings! 

There is so much insect food this 
month, especially grasshoppers, that 
upland game birds wax fat and sleek. 
Then there are sweet corn on the cob, 
sunflower seed, hemp, buckwheat and 
other healthful foods that are safe to 
feed the birds. Should the weather be 
hot and dry in your section at this 
time, then the grasses and clovers will 
be untempting to the grazers, such as 
the wild geese, and you will need to 
feed them fallen apples and pears, per- 
haps some carrots and cabbage. 

Wild geese fanciers are becoming 
more numerous, chiefly, I think, be- 
cause of Jack Miner’s propaganda. I 
prefer the wild geese, myself, to any 
other game, and I have a number of 
varieties of which I am trying to es- 
tablish flocks. This spring, however, I 
had to see a greater snow goose and a 
blue goose lay a nest of eggs each... 
eggs that were no good because the 
geese had no ganders. The blue goose 
even went so far as to borrow a Royal 
swan to father her babies. If my eyes 
had not seen her action no one could 
have made me believe it if they told me 
it had occurred. 


. is an astounding fact that there 

were other snow ganders and blue 
ganders but they all chased this lone 
blue goose away; pounded her with 
their wings and pulled her feathers if 


she approached them, Of course, the 


ganders’ mates thought it wonderful 
behavior on their part. The incessant 
talk of geese must mean a lot more 


.than we suppose. 


“_ comes that hussy again, 

Bill,” and Bill runs at her and 
bites her feathers and slaps her an aw- 
ful bang. Of course, her feelings are 
hurt, terribly hurt, as all ganders are 
engaged. It strikes me that one or 
two places in this country would be no 
place for ganders unless they had been 
domesticated for many, many centuries, 
and had had close association with 
man; but even then, the ganders limit 
their harem to two, and at most three 
birds. 

Very often farmers are much pro- 
voked to find a domestic gander receded 
to the wild type, that only one goose’s 
eggs are fertile, though the liberal 
farmer provided him with three wives. 
If ganders did not protest, farmers 
would place a dozen geese in charge of 
one gander . . . and then go to church 
and preach human morality! 

Dr. Hornady has resigned. I have 
always admired Dr. Hornady, though 
now and then we would have a little 
tilt, not amounting to much you know, 
a difference of opinion ... but I did 
dislike visiting the Bronx Park and see- 
ing the small, cramped quarters allowed 
the birds and some animals. I still 
feel the same way about it. When the 
musk cow had a calf, I recall the New 
York Times said the musk oxen were 
laughing at me; nevertheless, the poor 
little musk calf died. If these rare ani- 
mals were placed on an island in Lake 
Superior, it would be a thousand times 
more natural for them than to have 
them shut up in a small pig pen for 
New Yorkers to glance at . . . that is 
about all they do when they visit the 
Bronx Zoological gardens, give a pass- 
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ing glance at those very rare musk 
oxen. There is an abundant space for 
the gallinaceous birds and game water- 
fowl in Bronx Park, and there is no 
reason for their being enclosed in small 


cages. 


7 Bronx Lake should have its 
bottom dredged and the rich muck 
should be spread on the grounds for 
fertilizer. Down at the bottom of this 
little lake the muck is so foul that epi- 
demics occur among the valuable wa- 
terfowl. Again, Bronx Park should 
call in an expert, or get an expert’s ad- 
vice on the matter of feeding the birds. 
Cracked corn is terribly poor food to 
feed those extremely rare Trumpeter 
swans .. . no wonder they died. 
Another American chanced to have 
some Trumpeter swans and a pair of 
Emperor geese; he had them fed corn 
against my advice and the female swan 
and both Emperor geese died. Oats, 
and perhaps barley, are perfectly safe 
feed for wild waterfowl, -as these are 
the nearest approach to wild rice; they 
are so full of hull that the birds’ drop- 
pings are clean. I have fed my wild 
geese all winter in a yard, on oats... 
nothing else . . . and in the spring the 
yard is full of their droppings. The 
grass grows richly and in this yard I 
can put pheasants without having a 
bird get sick. Neither will the yard 
have a bad odor. On the other hand, 
corn, and wheat also, makes a slimy 
stool or dropping, and the first thing 
you know the bird will go light. I may 
say that I have wintered my wild geese 


Trumpeter and Whistler swans, Emperor geese 


since 1911 without having one death. 
On the other hand, I have merely to 
feed them plenty of good, fat, soft 
wheat and corn and they will get sick. 

This month, the pheasant chicks will 
fly away from their foster mothers. 
Let the common ringnecks fly away; 
they are not worth penning. Some will 
stay around with you and others will 
spread around the countryside. If you 
are keeping your undergrowth cut 
dewn and all piles of rubbish and 
shrubbery burned so as to avoid fire 
hazards, your pheasants will go to 
other places as they avoid open woods. 
Of course, such pheasants as silvers 
will stay around as they are like 
chickens in this respect, but your ring- 
necks will desire cover. So will the 
goldens. Cover, naturally, encourages 
weasels. True enough. But you can 
trap all your weasels as follows: Take 
a lot of brush and put it down in a 
circle, not in a pile as is usual. Get 
an old door, or a piece of boarding 
about 4 or 5 feet square, and place it 
over the hollow ‘in the center of the pile 
or circle of brush. Have it about a 
foot from the ground, although height 
does not matter much. 


; place a number of No. 1 jump 
traps on the ground and about the 
center throw any bait you may have, 
some dead bird or animal. Or just 
some feathers will do. Though, for 
that matter, no bait is really necessary, 
as every weasel or mink that passes by 
will make an investigation. If you have 
space enough, skunks will also. And 
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opossums and rats, too. Lift up the 
door or boarding each day and you will 
know by a glance if you have caught 
anything. Such a trap will not be of 
any harm to your game birds as they 
cannot get under the door or boarding. 


RASSHOPPERS this month, of 
course. I remember coming to my 
valley ’cross fields one day, instead of 
by the road. Scores of grasshoppers 
flew up at each step. The entire coun- 
try was complaining about the damage 
done by the grasshoppers that year. 
Bean plants, tomato plants, and so on. 
As I neared my valley, the number of 
grasshoppers gradually diminished and 
when I climbed my fence I could not 
find one grasshopper during an after- 
noon ramble. The peafowl, the guineas, 
some of the pheasants, had cleaned the 
place of such pests. 
One September I returned home after 
a year’s touring, to find a new plague, 
the dark and light woolly bear cater- 
pillars. These were stripping the leaves 
from the apple trees and from the 
sweet chestnut trees and were leaving 
them bare, just as the hairy hand-maid 
moth caterpillar strips the black wal- 
nut trees of their leaves. I considered 
what could be done. It was out of the 
question to hand-kill all of the cater- 
pillars. The ground was too rough for 
spraying. Then I noticed the big pen 
where I usually put young pheasants 
was used for my Specifier peafowl and 
that the young trees were quite 
green. 
(Continued on page 568) 


and Canvas Back ducks at the Brookwood Farms. 





Dr. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE, Editor 
THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 
studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 
recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1878. 
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MARKET GROWING FOR GAME PROPA- 
GATED IN CAPTIVITY 


HE importance of the industry of raising 
game birds in captivity must be judged from 
the standpoint of both production and con- 

sumption of the products, as is the case with the 
poultry industry in general. According to the 
United States Department of Agriculture there are 
more individuals directly interested in keeping and 
breeding fowls than in the production of any other 
class of animals or any class of plants. The birds 
produced in this way include not only chickens, 
turkeys, and guinea fowls, but also pheasants, pea- 
fowls, ostriches, and migratory waterfowl—ducks, 
geese, and swans—and these are raised in all parts 
of the United States and under a great variety of 
conditions. To a discussion in the latest Yearbook 


of the Department of Agriculture on the economic 
importance of the poultry industry in the United 
States, W. L. McAtee, of the Biological Survey, has 


contributed the following chapter on “The Game 
Poultry Industry”: 

In the United States the game-bird market has 
undergone a complete change within a generation. 
Formerly this market was as well supplied both 
in quantity and variety as any in the world, the 
game consisting entirely of wild birds. Now, after 
almost complete elimination for a period of years 
through legal restrictions, the game-bird market, 
although enormously decreased, is gradually grow- 
ing. The birds marketed, however, except for cer- 
tain imported species, are for the most part propa- 
gated in captivity. 

Between 1870 and 1880 the passenger pigeon was 
shipped literally by the carload, and a single con- 
signment of prairie chickens to a New York dealer 
weighed 20 tons. - Wild ducks by the tens of thou- 
sands were poured into the game markets from all 
the important hunting grounds of the country. It 
gradually became evident that an increasing de- 
mand, easily catered to because of improved 
facilities for shipping and marketing, was rapidly 
depleting the wild stock. Conservation laws mul- 
tiplied, sale was prohibited, and through a final 
enactment, the Federal migratory bird treaty act 
of 1918, the market for wild game birds in the 
United States was practically closed. 

This law, as well as those of numerous States, 
has provisions designed to permit and encourage 
artificial propagation of game birds and their 
marketing under restrictions intended to prevent 
drafts on the wild stock, such as our former ex- 
perience proved to be incompatible with its main- 
tenance. Such legislation has developed unevenly. 
No fewer than 28 states have fair to good laws on 
the subjeet, and at least 12 others have made a 
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beginning. The problem is a difficult one, anq 
game breeders should realize that there is no 
disposition to hamper them; rather the almost 
universal desire is to encourage them so far as can 
be done without endangering our present standard 
of protection of wild game. 

The propagation and sale of migratory water. 
fowl (that is, wild ducks, geese, and swans) js 
legal under regulations issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and thousands of persons have ob- 
tained permits issued by him to possess, propagate, 
and sell birds of this class. Recent figures com- 
piled show that in one year 4,291 game breeders 
reared approximately 42,800 birds, of which about 
12,200 were sold for propagating purposes (includ- 
ing those used for decoys), 10,100 for food, and 
8,000 were eaten at home. 

The breeding of non-migratory game birds, such 
as pheasants and quail, is under State regulation, 
but statistics as to the extent of the industry are 
very unsatisfactory. State game departments in a 
number of instances rear and distribute many 
pheasants, but this activity can not be reckoned 
in estimating the commercial importance of the 
propagation of these birds. Definite totals can 
hardly be attempted with present knowledge of 
the subject, but the statement may be ventured 
that the 13,100 pheasants, exclusive of importa- 
tions, sold for food in New York and New Jersey 
in 1922 exceeded the number sold for such uses in 
other states. The number sold for propagating 
and stocking purposes doubtless is far larger, but 
definite figures have been unobtainable. So far as 
individual propagators are concerned, the data 
available would indicate that, while fewer are 
engaged in the culture of upland than of aquatic 
game birds, the numbers of these birds sold for 
propagation and for food are somewhat larger. 

Under present conditions the market for arti- 
ficially propagated game birds is mainly with those 
desiring to engage in rearing the birds and with 
sportsmen who wish to use them for decoys and 
for restocking shooting coverts. Prices realized 
from these sources are so high that only a limited 
demand exists for the birds for table use, mainly 
by the most luxurious hotels and clubs. So long 
as the demand for decoy, stocking, and propagating 
birds absorbs most of the output at fancy prices, 
it is not likely that production of birds for food 
will become much more important than it is at 
present. However, should the rearing of game 
birds continue to increase, prices would decrease 
and a more general market could be established. 
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PLAY BIGGEST CHARACTER FACTOR 


RNEST THOMPSON SETON, head of the 
Woodcraft League of America, defined wood- 
craft for the students of the New York State 

College of Forestry, Syracuse University. ‘Wood- 
craft is a man-making scheme with the blue sky as 
a background; it is something to do; something to 
think about; something to enjoy and something 
to remember. 

“T realize,” he said, “that manhood and scholar- 
ship is the ultimate end of education. Keeping this 
in sight, the most important thing in America to- 
day is not whether we are going to have a Repub- 
lican or Democratic organization, not whether we 





belong to the League of Nations, but is the char- 
acter building of our young men and women. 
There are four active agencies in the building of 
character today: church, home, school, and play- 
ground. The church lost its power over our affairs 
generally, 200 years ago; the home, I am sorry to 
say, has slowly lost ground as far as a determining 
power is concerned, within the past 50 years. 
Fifty years ago the home was all important, but 
for reasons regrettable but not understandable, 
the home has not the power it had. The school has 
greatly increased its power the last 100 years, 
largely because we have much better schools now. 
The school is very near the front in the formation 
of character but is not at the front. The greatest 
influence is play—recreation. 

“For the most part, character is formed before 
the boy is 10 years old. It is a common saying, 
‘et us have a boy until he is 10 and we do not care 
who has him after that.’ A nation that does not 
send its kiddies to work is wise. A school has a 
youngster 4 or 5 hours a day, nine months in the 
year, but play has him each and every, day of the 
year, and it is here that his character is formed. 
The boy may not care what the teacher thinks, but 
he does care what the boys he plays with think.” 
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IMPORTANT RE-FLOODING PROJECT 


HE draining of the Klamath Lake and marsh 
lands has always been looked upon by sports- 
men as a calamity, for it was the greatest 

breeding and resting ground for wild fowl on the 
Pacific slope. In recent years agricultural authori- 


ties have given the conditions that now exist over 
that barren region careful study and they now 
agree that it was a drainage mistake and an agri- 
cultural disaster. For several years a movement 
has been under way to reflood the drained area, 
and a series of important conferences on this ques- 
tion have recently been held between Chief Execu- 
tive Greene of the California Game Commission 
and Judge Maloney, Commissioner Bauer and 
Chief Warden Averill of Oregon. 

We are informed that California, as represented 
by Greene, stood firm for re-flooding the non-till- 
able regions to the end that breeding and resting 
places for*migratory fowl might once more be had 
in that region, the Oregonians declared themselves 
as yet unwilling to express an opinion on the mat- 
ter. However, they gave due consideration to 
Greene’s suggestion that the arable lands be diked 
off from those capable of producing crops, thus 
utilizing only the poorer lands in the project. 
Oregon’s commissioners described themselves as 
“between the devil and the deep blue sea” on the 
matter, but an early decision as to their stand is 
expected. 

In writing of the lower Klamath matter, Greene 
says, “I am convinced that the only way in which 
water fowl can be perpetuated on the Pacific Coast 
is by the proposed re-flooding. The Oregon Com- 
inission see the matter in the same light, but are 
hampered owing to the availability for agriculture 
— of the land in Oregon on the edge of the 
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WILDCAT: A GLIMPSE 


LANCE of lonely sunlight drops into the 
dusky woodlot. It lays a golden glow upon 
rough bark and turns a snowy mound to 
shimmering marble. It banishes the awe of si- 
lence, the utter loneliness, the desolation. Some- 
where, beyond the trees, out in the spacious waste 
of the meadows, a crow rasps a single, remote call. 

The huge drooping ferns beneath a low-boughed 
hemlock move suspiciously, and tiny streams of 
snow slide off the dark branches of a brushy en- 
tanglement. Overhead the green roof sinks in a 
harmonic swaying, and a shower of snow rains 
down. The peace and cold silence is suddenly 
ripped apart—an angry, spitting snarl, the thrash- 
ing of an animal half-buried in the drift, the 
breaking of brittle stems and swish of ferns. 
With her coat wet with snow and mad clear to her 
feverish tail, a wildcat leaps into the open—a 
grotesque figure venting its spleen in sound and 
movement. 

Another gob of snow slips off wet boughs and 
streams groundward in a smoky avalanche. The 
wildcat leaps gracefully, swiftly, into the unmarked 
snow of the open space. She is a big-boned, loose- 
coated, stub-tailed cat. Her amber eyes glow with 
a sinister light—the molten fires of hunger. Her 
sides are sunken, giving her a slight, emaciated 
appearance. Famine haunts her long trails. And 
now she is the symbol of something furtive, sus- 
picious, inscrutable. 

She sweeps with relentless eyes the shadowy 
woodlot, and her little pointed ears move inter- 
rogatively to every gust of intrusive winds. Bad 
temper still wags the stub of a ridiculous tail, and 
the dark spots on her flanks dance as sue shakes 
her yellowish-brown coat to free it of the sticky 
snow. Even in a lean and lanky condition there is 
a superb grace in her movements, a serpentine 
suppleness in the heaving and rippling of muscles, 
and as she steps daintily down the gray corridors 
there is apparent the deftness of the killer and the 
sureness of the hunter in her watchful and listen- 
ing attitude. 
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THE POETRY OF ROADS 


VERY road is now a living poem. Under the 
pines the road is rust-full of pale brown 
needles which are dropped in endless showers 

by petulant winds. The fringed gentians have 
faded and the asters are a memory, but still a red 
and gold blanket covers the tramper’s path. 
Squirrels and boys are still prowling the leaves 
for the last chestnuts. 

Every tree of the forest comes to the road and 
under the compelling breath of winds contributes 
a bit of color to sand and dark earth. Birds haunt 
man’s thoroughfare—robins, sparrows, woodpeck- 
ers, crows and blue jays. Color of stem and leaf 
attract at every step. The road is a medley of 
trees, vines and shrubbery, open vistas and fence 
corners, glowing in red—“the red of dregs of 
wine, of iron-rust, of sleek kine, of blood,” and 
varied with the sheen and shimmer of gold and 
masses and piles of sulphur yellow. Roads never 
were more romantic and adventurous. And over 
all sings the wind in the trees and leaves, scatter- 
ing over the road an anthem which is the voice of 
autumn, 
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(CANOEING i the 
sce WINDIGO COUNTRY 


The Story of Two Wanderers in the Wilderness 
North of Lake Superior 


FTER breakfast the cap- 
A tain and crew of the 
canoe up-anchored and 
headed into Clark’s Bay. There 
is a portage trail that follows 
around the bottom of the bay 
for a way just at the edge of 
the bushes that grow along the 
beach, then strikes due north 
over bare steep rocks, goes 
over the ridge and ends at the 
mouth of the Pigeon River. 
Pike, big ’uns, great, big old 
fighting pike! Just between 
me and you and the tip of a 
good steel rod, I honestly be- 
lieve a fighting fish can tele- 
graph, radio or transmit from 
him to us more thrills per sec- 
ond than anything else under 
the blue dome of heaven. At 
the end of that portage trail 
we caught ’em, and-farther up 
and farther down. Not so fast 
as we could throw in the line 
—not so, rather the reverse, 
but often enough. About the 
time a fisherman casts here, 
casts there, casts into that hole 
in the reeds over yonder, then 
past weeds, hole and all, gives 
it up and tries a new location 
altogether for a while, begins 
to think maybe it would be a 
wise idea to try that place 
again where he caught that 
other one—Wham! A strike, 
and the fisherman just about 
passes out for two long sec- 
onds. Gradually he realizes 
that it is no time for dizzy spells— 
there is a fish on. In due time the 
fish is safely landed, and to the fisher- 
man it looks a little different, is differ- 
ent from any other fish he ever caught 
before. It has to be examined thor- 
oughly and all of its peculiarities in- 
spected, argued about and commented 
on. That’s why fishing is fishing. 
Another day we paddled down Pigeon 
Point to a portage,-a narrow place not 
over one hundred yards across. This 
portage leads into Pigeon Bay. Then 
it is a paddle of a mile or so back to 
the river. There is pulpwood in the 
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The Cascades on the Pigeon River. 


river for half a mile up from the 
mouth, and the best way is to portage 
the canoe above it on the Canadian 
side, past the: pulpwood camp at the 
mouth of the river, put in the river 
again, fish, come home and tell about it. 


OU wouldn’t think on the spyr of 

the moment that a great northern 
pike could send a man and a woman of 
tolerably good sense and average 
amount of intelligence hurrying away 
for town at top speed. But that is 
what one did to us. We were working 
the reed bed from the shore at the end 


Part I 


of the portage that comes over 
the ridge from Clark’s Bay, 
just about in the notion to try 
some place farther up when 
the daddy of them all collided 
with the pork rind, lost his 
head and started to lunge all 
over a spot about as big as a 
bearskin. 


| KNEW right away that he 
was fighting mad, even with 
the little presence of mind I 
had at the time, the way he 
was churning up the water 
and the weeds all in one place 
that way, and kind of backed 
away up the bank. I figured 
he had been laying back there 
getting sore at me batting the 
water over his kennel with the 
old pork rind till he couldn’t 
put up with it any longer, and 
started out to settle matters. 
The rough-house kept getting 
rougher, I remembered that 
the line was not guaranteed 
to stand over eighteen-pound 
jerks, and forgot about the rod 
altogether, until it crumpled 
up about six inches past the 
last joint. Well, after the dust 
had settled and all, I couldn’t 
say that I regretted any- 
thing in particular, only I 
. do believe that if things hadn’t 
come off so suddenly and I 
could have kept my _ mind 
off that boom log close by 
and a little more on the busi- 
ness on hand—but what’s the use? 

We paddled back to Grand Portage 
and got <nother rod. 

Some of the braves around call these 
pike pickerel or snakes, and if big 
enough, muskies. Those who know say 
(and be convinced they know), that a 
pickerel has his gill covers and cheeks 
entirely covered with scales; muskies 
shave the lower half of them off, while 
the great northern pike only shaves the 
lower half of his gill covers, or words 
to that effect. That’s how I know the 
difference between a musky, a pike and 
a pickerel. They are all good to eat if 
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taken in the right kind of water. Put 
pike and lake trout in the frying pan 
together and try to get some one, any- 
one, to tell the difference by the taste. 
It may be done. I have been, knocked 
loose from some pretty snug fitting 
convictions in my time, so wouldn’t 
actually bet my life on it, one way or 
the other. 


|? isn’t all fishing to catch fish, and 
it isn’t all fishing to tell about it. 
There is considerable in the eating 
thereof. You know how seldom it is 
that a market fisherman, espe- 
cially one who has been in the 
business for years, shows any 
great enthusiasm for fried fish. 
Well, I have seen the import- 
ance of the eating show up on 
them even. I was on a north 
shore fishing trip a few years 
ago, camped at the mouth of a 
little trout creek between 
Grand Portage and Grand 
Marais; had had good luck 
with the brook and rainbow, 
and was rolling a big feed for 
myself in cornmeal, when I 
noticed a pretty husky-looking 
man up the road. He was com- 
ing down my way kind of 
noticing things as he came. 
Thinks I, nuw here comes an- 
other of those disciples of 
Izaak Walton. I got a vision 
of us two fighting over that 
mess of trout, so I just doubled 
the dose, and by the time he 
arrived I had a big panful of 
fish rolled in cornmeal and 
frying good and deep in bacon 
fat. He dicn’t notice the fish, 
though, but began working all 
the pools and eddies of my 
personal affairs, family history 
and so on, and let me in on 
quite a lot of his after a little 
urging. He admitted his busi- 
hess was fishing, that fishing 
was bad and getting worse; 
market was miserable; nets, 
lead, ete., high and getting 
higher, and if it did not get 
better he would soon have to 
give it up and go back to the 
logging camps. He said that he used 
to work for one Paul Bunyan. 

The trout were sputtering away in 
the pan and beginning to stick together 
nicely, so I poured the grease into a 
tin cup, shook them up until they were 
all loose in the pan, and flopped them 
over the same as a pancake, poured 
back the grease and turned my atten- 
ttion to the logging experiences that 
were about to come off. 

“Some has one way of doing it, and 
others has tothers,” he said, nodding 
his head toward the pan of trout. 
“But that way you has of flopping ’em 


over all to onct keers ’em in one piece 
and gives ’em the correct color when 
they’re done, an even brown on both 
sides. Don’t let ’em get too hot, son, 
not too hot. You have to give corn- 
meal plenty of time to cook in. I don’t 
eat fish much, but I like to see ’em 
cooked good. Don’t eat fish a tall. 
See too much of ’em. Catchin’ ’em for 
a livin’ puts a man agin ’em after forty 
years of it, to a certain extent.” 
“Fryin’ them trout that way makes 
me think of the way Paul Bunyan 
used to fry hot cakes. He had a griddle 


My wife “fakes” a big one. 


ten feet long and four feet wide. Two 
cookees with slabs of salt pork clamped 
on their boots would skate up and down 
the griddle to grease it, then the second 
cook would dip a pailful of pancake 
batter from a barrel he would have 
settin’ at the end of the stove and slosh 
her down the full length of that ten- 
foot griddle. Paul had a blue ox with 
a holler horn, and he would beat on 
that horn with whatever come handy 
to call the crew to breakfast.” 

The trout were all stuck together like 
biscuits in an oven, done to a rich 
brown and crisp as a corn pone, so I 


set them off the fire, dug up plates, 
knives and forks and a loaf of camp 
bread from the packsack and asked the 
old fisherman to set in. 


B* that time he was objecting and 
threatening to leave, saying it 
wasn’t an hour since he ate a big 


dinner, but I lifted the bones out of one 


of the trout, offered him a plate with 
a little of the red meat showing under 
the crust, and he sampled it out of 
courtesy. Well, we gossiped and ate 
trout and camp bread without a hitch 
or a stumble for the next 
twenty minutes, dividing the 
panful “even Stephen.” 

“How did Paul Bunyan man- 
age to turn those ten-foot hot 
cakes?” I asked, thinking I 
had him in a corner. 

“Oh, them? Why, er—that 
there griddle had a lid hinged 
on to the back. He’d fold her 
over, clamp her down and turn 
her with a canthook.” 

That made us friends. I told 
him my name and he told me 
his, then we shook hands on it. 
All of which goes to show that 
the refreshment end is not 
only the last, but a very im- 
portant part of the business 
of angling. 

There are some _ wall-eyed 
pike or perch in that river, 
too; good fighters, depending, 
of course, on what one uses for 
tackle. Two big fish hawks 
have a home in the cliffs, and 
are to be seen circling about 
high in the air, dropping like 
lead now and then on a fish. 
One evening as we were fixing 
up our tackle preparatory to 
taking the portage trail back 
to Clark’s Bay where we had 
left the canoe, we noticed a 
young duck edging in toward 
us, backing away and ventur- 
ing closer again, till we de- 
cided he was just curious and 
wanted to get close enough to 
see just what our business 
might be there, and how we 
were managing it. There was 

a boom extending across the river just 
a few yards above us, with a low place 
where the water splashed over. All 
of a sudden the little duck started for 
it, shunting himself along the top of 
the water with those little webbed 
paddlers of his, going about seven kicks 
to the second. Down by us he scooted 
and over the low place on the boom, 
made a wide circle to the right and 
landed at the bank across the river 
where the camp cook threw out scraps 
from the kitchen. Then my wife re- 
membered that about ten minutes be- 
fore we had heard the cook beating cn 
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the triangle to call the crew to supper. 
So there it was. When people get the 
idea that the wild things are naturally 
and just eternally wild, they get the 
wrong idea. They all, or most all, con- 
duct themselves in the presence of us 
humans according to the treatment we 
give them. 


N our way home that evening a 

shower caught us before we were 
halfway back to Clark’s Bay. We took 
shelter beneath a thick balsam which 
turned the rain nicely, but we couldn’t 
stay there after the rain was over. so 
hit the trail again. The brush over- 
lapped the trail and crowded in on both 
sides more than ever now that every 
leaf and twig was heavy with the rain. 
Of course we knew all along what the 
outcome would be. We were going to 
get wet, but not all at once if we knew 
ourselves. We were too human for that, 
so took it by degrees, avoiding all the 
wet branches and brush and weeds that 
we possibly could but getting wetter 
every minute, till we got to that degree 
of wetness where we didn’t care and 
paid no attention to the dripping brush 
at all, as one should do in the first 
place but never does. We arrived in 
camp as wet as if we had waded in 
the lake up to our necks, changed our 
wet clothes for dry ones, rustled a good 
supply of wodd for the cooking range 
and some more for the all-night fire. 
We ate supper and dinner combined 
that evening. By the time supper was 
over and the camp a ranged for the 
night, darkness was actually at hand. 
My wife settled herself comfortably in 
what she called her Morris chair, an 
arrangement of rocks, balsam boughs 
and army blanket, while I settled my- 
self in my usual pla against the big 
birch with my pipe and my meditations. 
As I watched the living coals glowing 
and changing color and. shape so 
swiftly and strangely, my thoughts 
seemed to picture themselves in the 
flickering flames and coals of the fire. 


SAW lakes, dim portages, cliffs rear- 

ing grim faces from fathoms of black 
water; shallows with lily pads floating 
on the surface; a big black moose 
standing motionless; moss on rocks, on 
logs, on standing trees; men circling a 
little blue smoke campfire, with a coffee 
pot spouting steam; down on the beach, 
slim canoes high and dry; tomorrow 
the north men will be driving them 
swiftly, silently, putting more miles 
between them and the paved roads. 
Why? They are answering the call. 
Go to the high ridge where the wolf 
howled the night before, but he is gone. 
Many a high ridge he has crossed and 
many a mile of swamp has he left be- 
hind since. What drives that grisly 
beast over countless miles? It is the 
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urge to prowl in far places. Once 
under spell, once the gods of the far, 
far places have claimed us, we follow 
those dim trails down through the long 
years until the last great call, and we 
answer it gladly. 

No sound to break the stillness but 
the low song of the wind in the pine 
trees, the lapping of the wavelets along 
the beach and the night voices of the 
black forest. The only reminder of 
civilization was the deep booming roar 
of a steamship whistle. She was there, 
way out yonder on the horizon, huge 
and black like a drifting log. There 
was comfort in the sound, not in its 
nearness but in its distance. The boat 
and what it represented was far away, 
while I and my wife, my comrade, were 
there at the edge of the evergreen tim- 
ber. The heavy blast seemed to have a 
note of sadness, a deep longing for the 
freedom that was ours. No honking of 
buzz wagons here — no, not even that. 
What under the vaulted heavens could 
a haunter of the lakes and portages de- 
sire more? 


oo voyageur has always been at 


home in the wild places, and more 
than welcome. There is a difference 
between the paved roads and the nar- 
row portage trail that winds between 
rocks and trees, and I like that differ- 
ence, with all its toil. A steep trail 
over a ridge between two lakes makes 
muscles bulge and the breath come 
quick and fast, but the wilderness 
traveler only crouches lower to the 
load, grips the tumpline tighter, sets 
his neck a little stiffer, grits his teeth 
and grins and sweats. The little imps 
of the north country, do they push and 
lift and help with that burden? Not 
they, wicked little ruffians. They ride 
from the very bottom to the top of the 
last grade, jouncing about and jiggling 
the load with unholy glee. But once 
over the hump, what a change of heart 
for an imp! They come in hordes and 
fairly lift man, pack and all from the 
ground all the way from the top to 
the bottom. 

After all is said and done, it is a 
matter of contrasts. No man ever ap- 
preciates that silent, easy, restful glide 
of the canoe so much as the one who 
has just made a hard portage. No one 
has ever had a fiercer appetite than he 
who comes to camp after a hard day 
of paddle and portage. 

How much the pleasure of a journey 
depends on careful preparation before- 
hand! One man has every thing ar- 
ranged and provided for to perfection, 
except—he has not provided himself 
with enough tobacco. After some days 
he notices that the tobacco proposition 
looks skimpy; later on, panicky. At 
last famine dogs his footsteps. The 
rule to follow is the same as the one 


for wallowing a well with rock. “Hay] 
all the rock you think you can use. Be 
positive. Then haul just as much 
again.” There is nothing like having 
plenty of smoking along. Running out 
of grub is nothing, but tobacco one 
must have. 


Most men going into the interior 
have a list of grub and equipment. 
When they are packing for the journey, 
they check off each thing as it is 
packed, and see to it that it is packed 
before it is checked off. Then they 
name the different bundles, such as big 
packsack, little packsack, grub bag, and 
rifles, write them down and check them 
off when they start. That gets them 
all without a chance of leaving some- 
thing very important behind. If the 
outfit has been selected with care and 
everything pared down to the bare 
necessities, there is nothing that can be 
left. Once started it is not necessary 
to take so many pains; a little ordinary 
care in keeping things where they be- 
long and a last look over camp just 
before leaving, will prevent anything 
from being left behind. 


T RAVELING light but well equipped 
is the thing for a canoe trip, when 
portages are a common occurence. Be 
extravagant with rice, oatmeal, corn- 
meal and powdered milk. It takes a 
very small quantity of rice to provide 
a supper for two, with some powdered 
milk, “Klim,” a couple or three sac- 
charine tablets, and a little nutmeg— 
no weight to start with. The sac- 
charine tablets have a hundred times 
the sweetening power of sugar, and will 
not hurt any one if used rightly. Don’t 
ask for them at the grocery store— 
go to the drug store. Take plenty of 
bacon, ham and salt pork, also beans— 
by all means, beans!—and some dried 
fruit. 


After August first there is fresh 
fruit to be had, such as blueberries. 
Little, old, blue berries in your old 
smoke-blackened kettle! Be sure to 
have two deep aluminum cups or bowls, 
one for yourself and one for your part- 
ner, for blueberry sauce. When you 
have cleaned off the plate of pork and 
beans, or finished the pan of fish, and 
come to the bowl of blueberries cooked 
down to a rich dark red, you will take 
them like a hound dog lapping up 
cream. Talk about the fruits of the 
sunny southland, they are of small ac- 
count compared with moss grown blue- 
berries. You can buy them canned in 
the grocery store, but there they have 
lost the tang of the muskeg and moss. 
No, the tin-can, grocery store article 
won’t do at all. Get them fresh 
from the rocks, open burnings or 
muskeg swamps, and eat them in camp. 

(To be continued in October) 
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GETTING ¢he 
CAMERA 


DOWN #o BUSINESS 


A. Practical Article for 


the Camera Lover 


By Lesuic H. PHINNEY 


N ‘is the lovers who use a camera 


The wooden peg has proved .oo short 


Figure one. 


Of course, this frame may be used 


in their trips afield and who wish when an extreme angle is desired, and with a ball and socket tripod clamp 


to secure full-size pho- 
tographs of plants, flowers 
or insects in their natural 
haunts will find a valuable 
aid in the camera holder 
shown in the accompanying 
photographs. As shown in 
photo No. 1, it is merely a 
wooden frame of half-inch 
stock, like a box without top 
or bottom; this frame is 
11 x 15 inches in size, out- 
side measurement, and the 
sides are 414 inches in width. 
A tripod screw is set in the 
center at one end. 

This frame is used as 
shown in photo No. 2, the 
peg shown in photo No. 1, 
or the iron rod shown in 
No. 2, being driven in the 
ground with the notch, or 
hook, engaging the lower 
back edge of the frame and holding it, 


Figure two. 


I am now using a 14-inch iron rod, one 


and the camera, at any desired angle. foot in length, with a 2-inch hook bent 


Figure three. 


at an acute angle 
at the top, as shown 
in photo No. 2. 

A light hammer 
of any type desired 
to carry in pocket 
or belt drives this 
easily, and is often 
handy. When it is 
desired to use the 
frame nearly up- 
right, place a wedge 
or small stone be- 
neath lower back 
edge of frame and 
drive rod down to 
hold it firmly in 
place. A tripod 
screw in one side as 
well as in the end 
will give two heights 
of frame in one. 


to advantage; but used as 
shown it is better than any 
other device for getting the 
camera near the ground that 
I have seen. I shall use it 
in nature work throughout 
the summer. It is inexpen- 
sive; light in weight; easily 
carried, and, if strongly 
made, comes in handy as a 
seat on a long hike, or when 
sketching. It may be easily 
carried, as shown in photo 
No. 3, without interfering 
with other equipment. 

The showy lady-slipper 
(Cypripedium spectabile) is 
the loveliest of our local or- 
chids, and I had been en- 
deavoring for some years to 
procure good photographs of 
this beautiful flower, but so 
far had failed due to the fact 

that it is extremely rare in our part of 
the country. Finally, acting on the ad- 
vice of a local naturalist, I took train 

in the Berkshire hills. (I 

cannot give the exact location as I am 
pledged to secrecy in the matter, it hav- 
ing been the experience of my adviser 
that a lady-slipper garden disclosed is 
a garden destroyed.) In the morning 
I sallied forth armed with camera and 
holder, quite as excited as a hunter 
trailing his first moose. 

Consulting my map, I quickly located 


‘the swamp that was my objective, and 


then began a long and tiresome search 
for the flowers themselves. Back and 
forth I ranged, half the time in water 
up to my boot-tops. Finally in a shel- 
tered glade among the oaks, I came 
upon them, a clustered group of wood- 
land queens lifting their heads high 
above the muck and slime. With the 
aid of my camera holder, I photo- 
(Continued on page 561) 
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Four grizzlies downed with six shots. 


A Nervy Hunter 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
H°” Edward Anderson, a seasoned 

hunter of this district, shot four 
grizzly bears when they united to attack 
him is the latest story going the rounds 
in the vicinity of Vancouver. Anderson, 
as he tells his own story, had just sep- 
arated from a companion and was ram- 
bling through the mountain trails of 
the Khutse Valley, when a noise caused 
him to look back and see four grizzly 
bears, which, seeing him, roared might- 
ily and charged. As the hunter was 
above the timber line, there were no 
trees to scale. A huge boulder, how- 
ever, lay a short distance ahead, and 
this he mounted. By the time he had 
climbed this rock, the bears were al- 
most upon him. Anderson then leveled 
an old 30.30 Winchester rifle at the 
nearest animal. Having only six car- 
tridges, he could afford to waste but 
two of them. Three of the bears were 
killed outright. The largest, however, 
although mortally wounded, sprang 
into the air in an attempt to reach his 
assailant. The remaining two shots 
went home, and that was the end of 
the grizzly quartet. 

Anderson, after this experience, 
jumped from the boulder and ran to 
camp without stopping to examine the 
prostrate bears. It was not until the 
following day that Anderson, accom- 
panied by several companions, returned 
to the scene of his erstwhile combat 
and learned definitely that all the bears 
were dead. D. F. WILLIAMS, 

Vancouver, B. C. 
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Proof That the Opossum Is a 
Cannibal 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
HEN I lived in Illinois several 
years ago a light snow fell in 
the early part of the winter during one 
night and stopped shortly before day- 
light. 

I went to the woods that morning for 
a little hunt and walked quite a while 
before I could find a track of any kind. 
There were few tracks that morning 
on account of the snow falling so near 
daylight. Finally I saw a large ’pos- 
sum track when I crossed the creek and 
went up a grade. I followed the track 
up a long hill and over to the other 
side. 

As I was going down the grade on 
the opposite side, it came into another 
oppossum track in a V shape not as 
large as the first one. From that point 
they went together down the hill 
through the woods into a small branch 
bottom. I then followed them to the 
other side of the branch where I found 
the snow all trodden down and smeared 
with blood for 10 or 15 feet around as 
if they had a battle and the body of 
one of the opossums was there with 
the best part of the meat eaten off. 
From that point the smaller track 
stopped. I then followed the larger 
one through a ravine and a little way 
up the side of the hill where the track 
led into a hole in the ground. I got a 
spade and with the help of a large dog 
(who scratched the loose dirt away 
as fast as I dug it) we soon had Mr. 


Dyan 
Letters 


’Possum. He was large and fat, as it 
was early winter. 

The one he killed seemed to be 2/3 or 
3/4 as large as the one found in the 
hole. There were no tracks of any kind 
near either one of these tracks from 
where I followed them which was proof 
that the larger possum killed the small- 
er. I would not have been surprised if 
the large ’possum had been lean and 
hungry as I have seen themein the last 
part of winter, but this one was sleek 
and fat and large while the smaller one 
looked like one of the past spring. 

PETER DUSENBERG, 
Chicago, IIl. 


An Effective Axe Sheath 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
SIMPLE and yet exceedingly ef- 
fective axe sheath can be made 
from a small piece of an inner tube of 
an automobile tire. First, cut a sec- 
tion about four or five inches long and 
place on axe blade, foldin;; the end over 
as shown in drawing. Then cut a sec- 
tion about one inch wide to hold the 
sheath proper on the blade. 
VERNE E. LERoy, 
Lansing, Mich. 
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Shooting 
Information Free 
Our technical staff will furnish any infor- 


mation to enable you to get more satisfac- 
tion from your guns and ammunition. 


’ Write for literature describing Xpert, 


Super-X, the Lubaloy oon fouling bullet, 
Open-point Expandin Boat-tail, 
and Marksman .22 Eo Rh Rifle. All are 
much discussed exclusive ESTERN ime 
provements. Always glad to hear from 
you. 
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HE JOB!! 


XPERT’S ON 


Pick up your heels . . . . stretch your legs . . . . show your speed!!.... Don’t 
let that hound step on your toes! . . . . R-U-N — you little gray ghost 
of the grass... .. It’s your last chance—for Xpert’s on the job!!! 


Rabbit and quail shooters claim there’s no better shell than Xpert for all- 
round shooting. Smokeless—fast—dependable—good patterns—splendid 
velocity—low breech pressure. And it’s low in price. 


Western quality through and through. Waterproof, of course. Best grade 
cases, wad and shot. 12, 16 or 20-gauge. It’s the ideal load for all shooting 
which does not require the long range and heavy charge of Western's 
famous Super-X. Super-X for ducks and geese gives you 15 to 20 yards 
greater effective range! 


Xpert is a worthy member of the famous WesteRN family—the old reliable 
Field shell, Super-X, the accurate Marksman .22 Long Rifle cartridge, and 
other exclusive developments which have earned for Western the title— 
World’s Champion Ammunition. Prove for yourself that it will improve your 
shooting. Sold by dealers everywhere. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 948 Broadway, East Alton, IIL 


Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., Tacoma, Wash., San Francisco, Cal. 


AMMUNITION 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 





New Articles zz ‘4e Outdoor Field 


The New Remington Rifle 


HE Remington Company now offers 

their new Model .30 Express Rifle 
which is already conceded by experts 
to be a thoroughly modern American 
all-around bolt action rifle. It is at 
once a small game and a big game rifle 
because of the wide variety of up-to- 
date express and high speed game 
cartridges which are adapted for use 
in this rifle. It is chambered for the 
well known .25, .30, .82 and .35 Reming- 
ton cartridges as well as the .30 Spring- 
field. 

The specifications o:) the rifle briefly 
given are: length over all, 42% inches; 
weight, about 7% pounds; barrel, 22 
inches of ordnance steel, bored, rifled 
and chambered for extreme accuracy. 
The stock is of the finest American wal- 
nut, special oil finish, and in one piece. 
The pistol grip and fore-end are beauti- 
fully checked. The drop at heel is 2% 
inches; at comb 1% inches; length 13% 
inches. 

The front sight is a gold bead of 
blade type. The rear sight is buckhorn 
sporting with adjustable reversible leaf 


A New Style Spoon 
NEW style multiple spinning lure 
for casting or trolling has just 
been brought out by Hobbs and Cole of 
Bangor, Maine. This spoon is called 
“The Lucerne Lure,” and the makers 
call attention to the following features: 

Two revolving units. 

Two colors. 

Units move in opposite directions. 

Units revolve at relatively different 
speeds. 

Units revolve regardless of direction 
of travel. 

Pitch of blades may be changed, re- 
sulting in faster or slower revolutions 
as desired. 

Straightening one blade of either 
unit converts the lure into a wiggler. 

The blades of this lure are con- 
structed of lacquered copper and nickel 
plate. 
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and U and V notches and adjustable 
slide. Both front and rear sights are 
mounted on barrel bands. The rifle is 
carefully sighted for point blank range 
at 100 yards. 

The receiver is drilled and tapped for 
the Lyman 48R micrometer sight which 
will be furnished on special order only 
at a slight additional cost. A special 
height of front sight is necessary when 
this sight is used. The top of the re- 
ceiver is matted. Instead of the usual 
double pull used .in bolt action rifles, 
this rifle has a short, snappy single 
pull. The receiver and the bolt are of 
specially tempered nickel steel. 

A new feature in the action of this 
rifle is that it cocks on the opening 
movement of the bolt. Special atten- 
tion is directed to the safety on the 
right of the receiver which may be 
easily operated under any conditions by 
simply moving forward or backward 
with the thumb. This new Remington 
arm may be purchased through the 
regular trade channels at a price within 
the reach of all, 


Lefever Arms Company Well 
Stocked 


ROM the first of September until the 

end of the shooting season the Le- 
fever Arms Company expects to carry 
enough Lefever guns in stock so the 
Lefever orders may be filled immedi- 
ately. This policy was put in practise 
for the first time in 1925, because such 
a great percentage of gunners wait 
until the last minute before ordering 
the guns they want to take on a shoot- 
ing trip. 


New Foss Lure 


A FOSS has brought out another 
new lure. This one he calls the 
“Frog Wiggler” and declares that it 
constitutes an eight-course table d’hote 
dinner for any kind of game fish. Like 


all the Foss lures, it carries only one 
single hook, but it has three places for 
attaching the pork rind strips and 
many different combinations can be 
made. 

The new lure is practically weedless 
and will travel six inches or six feet 
below the surface of the water and 
function properly at all depths. 


Announcing L. L. Bean’s Fall 
Catalogue 


A eo and attractive catalogue 
has just been issued by L. L. Bean 
of Freeport, Maine. In it are listed 
everything the hunter, trapper and 
guide might need in the line of foot- 
wear and clothing. Mr. Bean has long 
been known as a manufacturer of out- 


door apparel and has established an 
enviable reputation by his policy of 
supplying articles that are correct for 
the purpose recommended. 

A copy of this interesting catalogue 
may be obtained free by writing L. L. 
Bean, Freeport, Maine. 


A New Trap for Taking Animals 
Alive 


co above cut represents a new trap 
for taking animals alive and unin- 
jured that has been perfected by Mr. 
W. A. Gibbs of W. A. Gibbs & Son, 
Chester, Pa. 

It can easily be appreciated by any 
one, who is familiar with the present- 
day situation as affecting fur-bearing 
animals and trapping, what a practical 
and adaptable trap that will accom- 

(Continued on page 569) 





PowER—Powper— or Price? 


HEN you come right down to it, 

isn’t it usually one of these which 
determines your choice of a shot-shell? 
If you are out to rock the high-flyers to 
sleep, you want power—nothing else but. 
If for‘years you’ve used a certain pow- 
der, you want that brand—and you 
don’t mean maybe. If you’re aiming to 


keep your shooting bill down, a good 
shell at a low price is what you are after. 
Whether you buy by power, powder 
or price, you can be suited to a “T” 
with a U. S. shell. There are three of 
’em—the “Big 3” of shot-shelldom: 
Ajax Heavies for power; the Climax 
for powder; the Defiance for price. 


Ajax Heavies 


Power—that’s the middle name of Ajax Heavies. They’re 
packed with the power of the thunderbolt. And as for reach 
—well, they make meat of the high shots. Ducks, geese and 
brant will tell you so! Loaded with latest type of progressive- 
burning powder. 12, 16, 20 gauges. 


The Climax 


DuPont, Dead Shot, Hercules E. C., Ballistite, Infallible— 
they all come in the Climax. A better all-around shell was 
never slipped into a gun. It started baggin’ game and bustin’ 
clays back in the good old days and is still going strong. 


Medium-priced. All gauges. 


The Defiance 


Hard on game, easy on the bankroll—that’s the net of the 
Defiance proposition. And don’t let its low price fool you 
into thinking that this red shell is not a real shell. It’s so good 
in fact that it will out-perform many a shell carrying a higher 
price tag. Smokeless powder. 12, 16, 20 gauges. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


111 Broadway - 


| OAD FOR EV 
AND A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE 


ERY PURPOSE 


tf 


The N. R. A. Twins 


The little U. S. .22 N.R.A. 
with solid bullet has 
won a big name for itself 
in the realm of target- 
shooting. It’s an Olympic 
champion. Its twin broth- 
er, the N. R. A. with hol- 
YY low-point bullet, is like- 
7 wise in a class by itself— 
the deadliest .2z rimfire in 
the v:2i1d on small game. 
The one brings home the 
medals; the other, the 
bacon. 
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A one-pipe 
smoker finds 
his tobacco 


The problem of keeping an only pipe 
sweet, cool, and soothing has been solved 
by a Long Island haberdasher. 


On the chance that a number of pipe 
smoking readers of this magazine may 
be in the same predicament that Mr. 
Lilenfeld found himself two years ago, 
we publish his letter for what it is 


worth: 
Richmond Hill, L. I. 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I am sorry I cannot compete with 
the gentleman who is the proud posses- 
sor of 45 pipes of all shapes, forms 
and makes. I am the owner of one 
Poor solitary pipe. 

This pipe I have carried many long 
years. At times it has been a good 
pal, soothing me with its cool, mellow 
smoke; but at other times—Lord, how 
it could bite! I was at a loss to ascer- 
tain the reason why. Every time I 
changed the brand I would imagine 
that I had discovered a new find; but 
when another new tin was bought it 
was never the same. 

Somehow or other I ran _ across 
Edgeworth. I believe it was recom- 
mended me at some cigar store. Since 
1 was always ready to take a crack at 
anything I bought some. What a relief 
was the first pipeful! The old briar 
pipe became soothing again. Here 
surely was a find. I thought to myself 
“Will it last?” Strange or otherwise 
it has lasted. I have now smoked 
Edgeworth for the past 2 years and 
believe me someone will have to step 
some to make me switch, 


Yours truly, 
S. Z. Lilenfeld. 


Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so that 
you may put it to 
the pipe test. If 
you like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever and 
whenever you buy 
it, for it never 

changes in qual- 
ity. 

Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 7-U. S. 
21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 

In addition to the, various regular 
sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready Rubbed are offered, there is a 
special week-end-size cari for 35c that is 
just the thing for outdoor men who love 
their pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
es Edgeworth station. Wave length “256 mae 


554 
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Battling the Royal Chinooks 
(Continued from page 522) 


sistence I shortened the distance be- 
tween our connections. 


if lipecrcid again sought to inject his 
presence into the fight in an advisory 
capacity and wis plethoric of admoni- 
tions which I forgot to follow. He got 
in my way several times as the fight 
raged and did more yelling than a 
baseball fan: but as an aide he was a 
negligible cipher. At the end of forty 
minutes, as Tubby timed th2 riot, my 
iridescent adversary had been whittled 
down to short runs and half-hearted 
rushes. He still fought that slender, 
quivering, inexorable sliver of bamboo, 
while the reel cut down the length of 
his span of life by inches, but there 
was no venom in his dashes now. He 
had flung his flexed body into the air 
a dozen times, but now he was reduced 
to swirls and rolls. But like some 
whipped ringster who sees defeat star- 
ing him in the face, he kept on fighting 
to the end. At last I brought him close 
in beside the bank, too far spent to 
avoid the gaff with which Tubby landed 
him on the lush grass at my feet. A 
clean-jawed, fresh run, wide-backed, 
regal Chinook he was with not a 
blemish along his beautiful sides, and 
he pulled the Chatillion down to the 
31-pound mark. 


OUR more matchless Chinooks, all 
hooked on flies, succumbed to our 
rods during the day. These we released 
uninjured, taking care not to remove 
the protective slime from their bodies. 
Even the two fish retained proved more 
than sufficient for our three-days’ out- 
ing on the Rogue. We might have 
hung up many more, but certainly there 
is neither pleasure nor glory in the un- 
necessary waste of game fish. 
The second day we stopped pisca- 
torial endeavors after catching three 
Chinooks, although unquestionably we 


could have caught many more if sg 
minded. And on our third and fina] 
day in camp we did not start fishing 
until late in the afternoon and con. 
fined ourselves to one fish to each rod 
which fish we retained. Tubby’s fish 
in particular put up a savage and clas- 
sical fight and it was a thoroughly ex- 
hausted but supremely happy gladiator 
who retired victorious after a colorful 
battle of over one hour. This beauti- 
ful, symmetrical-jawed Chinook scaled 
33% pounds and fought resolutely and 
savagely right up to the minute he was 
gaffed. It brought to a fitting close a 
glorious outing. The day had been per- 
fect and now, as we wended our way 
back to camp, Old Sol was on the verge 
of disappearing behind the Coast 
Range. The valley was bathed in a soft 
glow transmitted from the ardent sun- 
set, and for the last time we viewed 
inimitable transformation scenes as 
those mystical robes of blue and purple 
were donned by vales and timbered 
heights. 


HERE at the bend of the river we 

stood for many minutes gazing on 
the shimmering, crinkling waters and 
looking back to our pool, where now 
and then a big fish broke through its 
opalescent crust and hurled his agile 
length aloft. Old Tubby, the soft- 
hearted cuss, looked like a mourner 
gazing at the remains of a dear friend. 
With a sweep of his hand which em- 
braced the beautiful scene spread be- 
fore our eyes he said, “It’s hell, ain’t 
it, to leave all this—this country sure 
has got me. But boy! I’m here to tell 
the world I’ve had the time of my life. 
And those old Chinooks sure will take 
a fly!” 

Forty-eight hours later he was tell- , 
ing ’em the same thing down in San 
Francisco, but with extensions and 
elaborations. 


The Serious Side of Bear Hunting 


(Continued from page 523) 


conditions a fair runner; but I have 
often since thought that track records 
are taken at the wrong time, for I cer- 
tainly broke one that day. Once; when 
it was possible to do so without run- 
ning headlong into one of the great 
trees, I looked quickly back, and though 
he must have been a good bear to gain 
on me at all, I would have sworn that 
he was closer. 


BEAR never will enter camp in 
daylight, but by this time I had 
lost all belief in theory, and as I neared 
the friendly end of the main street, in 
the sense of approaching security, I 


must have added to my speed, for I 
heard the boys cheering, as I did my 
record spurt on up between the bunk 
houses to my own at the far end, 
rushed in, slammed the door, grabbed 
some shells, reloaded my gun, and then 
sat down to think it over. 

By this time the boys had gathered, 
cheering me, offering to match me 
against any runner in the country and 
clamoring to know what it was all 
about. I told them my story, which 
only made matters worse; nor would 
they believe me until we caught the 
bear in a trap, some few weeks after- 
ward. I had shot him through the 
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Windbreaker 


OUTDOOR WEAR 


You can enjoy every moment of outdoor 
activity in one of these comfortable “leather 
windbreakers”. No hampering of movement 
but a genial warmth of body in any weather. 


Many beautiful styles for men, women and children 
to be seen at your favorite store. 


Write for Style Book D-50 


Guiterman Bros. 
Inc. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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A streak of dawn pierces 
the hovering gray—there is the 
shrill call of plover—another 
morningof wonderful Autumn 
sport is here! 


TheGreatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the World is wide 
awake to outfit you for beach 
and upland. 


Complete assortment of the 
finest American and foreign 
shot guns, rifles, and shooting 
accessories. 


Parker, Fox and Smith Guns 
Imported Shot Guns by 
Westley Richards & Co.,_ 
W. W. Greener, 
Hussey, Sauer, Purdey, Lang, 
Woodward, Daly and Churchill, 
Mannilicher-Schoenauer Rifles 
Mauser, Sauer Mauser and 


All Standard U. S. Rifles 


Ammunition, decoys, game 
calls, dog supplies, sport duffle, 
clothes and ean in fullest 
variety. 


fibercrombie 
itch Co: 
EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Avenueand 45thSt. 
New York 
Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the World 
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flesh on the side of the shoulder, wound- 
ing him just enough to throw him in a 
rage, and had I stumbled, or he been 
more fleet of foot than myself, he 
would undoubtedly have killed me. I 
might end by saying that the boys al- 
ways swore they found where I had 
broken my gun (where I took my first 
and only shot) and from there to where 
the bear had been rooting was only a 
hundred and fifty feet; but of course I 
know better. They suggested that in 
the future I act as a fox terrier: tree 
the bear for them, or get it to chase me 
and let them do the shooting. A bear 
is always dangerous. 


r substantiation of my last statement 
I might cite an experience in which 
I figured, which had a tragic ending. 
This experience took place about two 
years later in the Selkirks, in British 
Columbia, and had to do with the 
silver-tip. 

I have heard and read so much re- 
garding the habits, ferocity, or lack of 
ferocity of this species, apparently 
given in good faith, by both experienced 
and inexperienced hunters, that I feel 
my own experience might be of value 
to those who get their information from 
novels and current short stories. I 
have killed four silver-tips, and spent 
a good deal of time hunting them, in 
the Rockies of both British Columbia 
and Washington. This was many years 
ago, and though the species is fast be- 
coming extinct, I assume their habits 
and general characteristics remain the 
same. I have never known one to re- 
fuse an encounter, and I know of at 
least three cases where they sought the 
encounter. These were all females with 
cubs hidden somewhere in the rock 
ledges. This searching out of danger 
by the female silver-tip is characteristic 
when she has yourg, and is usually 
done with the apparent idea of draw- 
ing the danger away from her cubs. 
On the other hand, I have come face to 
face with a grizzly in a gorge, where it 
was a matter of one or the other giving 
ground; have stood perfectly still, with 
the bear in the same position, and seen 
him quietly turn, after sizing me up, 
apparently in utter indifference, and 
slowly start with a lumbering gate to 
retrace his steps. 


2 tragic experience I am about to 
relate happened within a few miles 
of a place called Cranbrook, in British 
Columbia. There was a man from To- 
ronto who owned a small saw-mill, at 
which I was at the time working. Dur- 
ing my stay there some friends of his 
from Montreal visited him. They were 
good fellows, for the most part first- 
rate shots, but altogether inexperi- 
enced. They knew of the silver-tips 
back in the higher mountains and were 
set on hunting them. The boss spoke 


to us, and we urgently advised againg; 
it, suggesting that they stick to less 
dangerous game; but they were per- 
sistent and finally prevailed upon some 
of us to take them out. I was one. 

We spent several nights giving them 
instructions. Particularly told them 
not to shoot until the bear was within 
easy range and then avoid fancy shots, 
aiming for the heart or lungs; that no 
matter what happened, to stand their 
ground and keep pumping the lead; 
and we warned them especially that in 
case they were alone and shot a bear, 
no matter how dead they thought he 
was, to keep away from him. They 
were good shots, this they had thor- 
oughly demonstrated, and seemed cool, 
careful men, though I noticed our in- 
structions seemed to somewhat bore 
them. 


LL being in readiness, we packed 

our outfit and started back into 
the hills. Our first day’s hunting 
brought us lots of evidence but no sight 
of bear, the result being that these men 
became more and more reckless, so tha: 
it was next to impossible for us to keep 
with them. Early in the afternoon of 
the second day we were wandering 
about in extremely broken and rugged 
country. My man had gone around the 
base of a ledge, and I was to join him 
on the other end. He had been gone 
from my sight not move than four or 
five minutes, when I heard the report 
of his rifle, followed closely by a wild 
hysterical yell: “I got him!” 

I came running as fast as I could, as 
did the other boys who had been work- 
ing close to us among the boulders, and 
as I ran, having heard but the one re- 
port, I kept shouting: “Pump the lead 
into him!” Just as I came around the 
edge of the ledge (hé had shot the bear 
in a little open space about three hun- 
dred feet long, and possibly half as 
wide) I saw him almost on top of the 
animal, with his hand - ointing towards 
the great head. I was almost speech- 
less, for I knew what he was going to 
do; but I managed to yell, “Keep back!” 
as did the other boys, who had come by 
this time into the open space. How- 
ever, it was no use. 


HE animal was a tremendous brute, 


and Hartshorn (I’ll call him that,- 


though it was not his name), a fine 
marksman, had made a wonderful shot. 
He apparently had struck the bear in 
the head, and, proud of his achievement 
and in utter disregard of our instruc- 
tion, in his enthusiasm was rushing 
forward to claim his prize and locate 
his shot. The great bear was stretched 
out full length upon his back, his tre- 
mendous arms stretched out on either 
side, perfectly motionless; but just as 
Hartshorn stooped over, one of the 
great arms swung up quick as light- 
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ning, and with terrible force struck 
Hartshorn on the side of the head, 
crushing in his skull and killing him in- 
stantly. It was the last movement of 
the bear and in it was all his hatred for 
man. Hartshorn’s bullet had gone true, 
striking the bear in the head, but he 
had been overconfident and, disregard- 
ing the advice of more experienced 
hunters, had been proud of the fact 
that he had landed his silver-tip with 
one bullet and closed in too soon. 

A silver-tip is always dangerous, and 
I have seen them continue to charge | 
for some distance carrying the full, 
shock of five 9 mm. bullets, delivered 
from the hard-hitting Mannlicher Rifle 
only to drop dead almost at the hunt- 
er’s feet. We boys never took chances; 
always when possible shot from the! 
knee, at the heart or lungs, never try- 
ing for fancy shots, and even when we 
were sure the animal was dead we' 


would place a well-directed shot through | 


his brain and keep away from the car- 
cass until we were dead certain there 
was not a quiver left in the body. 


Hunting Graybacks in the 
Hardwoods 


(Continued from page 525) 


idle rich. They sleep in the small 
hours, up well toward the tops of the 
trees, hiding as best as they can. To 
get them one has to adopt other tactics. 
Walking will not scare them up. ‘ They 
must be located with the sight, and that 
isn’t easy when the leaves are still 
plenteous. Then, too, the squirrel may 
see you first. Then he resorts to that 
nasty habit of always being “just oppo- 
site,” so that a lone hunter is always 
at a disadvantage. 


Together Dave and I covered a strip 
about eighty feet wide, stalking par- 
allel, making as little noise as possible. 
I gazed long at some wild cherry trees 
that looked promising, but my search 
was fruitless. Dave registered before 
I. He felled a “dandy” without a word 
of warning. More premeditated mur- 
der! 

A short walk ahead and I followed 
up with a dangerous shot straight 
ahead, chipping the bark off an oak 
four feet above the ground, incidentally 





killing a fat, overstuffed female. I 
didn’t like to take such a shot, but I 
was sure of what I was doing. Later, 
a side trip to a gully, filled with brush- 
pile and oaks, netted us another 
shadow-tail. 

It was still early, not yet five o’clock, 
when we both had an inner urge to call 
it a day. We had opened the season 
with a good day’s sport, and had left 
plenty of game to add to the delight of 
later trips, when most of the leaves 


Canada Goose 


Flight marks: Very large 
bird,35to43 inches; black 
head and neck,whitecheek 
spats. Utters sonorous 
honk, and gabbles contin- 
uously in flight. Flies from 
late September to January 
— March to late May. Salt 
and fresh water bird. 


Get ’em with an 


L.C. Smith Long Range Gun 


AYING hounds—phalanx of combat planes on 

parade —no— it’s a flock of Canada Geese hur- 
tling along at 110 miles an hour — faster than the 
famed air mail! 


They’re hard to hit—and harder still to kill, but 
with the L. C. Smith Long Range Gun you can bring 
them down at ranges that make other shooters hold 
their fire —for it’s chambered for the new 3-inch shell, 
and makes clean kills consistently at 80 yards. 


Before you buy any gun, examine this L. C. Smith 
model at your dealer’s, and write for Catalog J 41. 





HUNTER ARMS COM PAN’ 


FULTON YorR K 
Cadaileats & eae 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 
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Fox Guns are 


“Hand-Made” 


by Experts 


HE Fox Gun is not a product 

of hurry-up, large-quantity ma- 
chine production; Fox methods of 
manufacturing are in sharp contrast 
to the speed-at-any-price systems 
of many present-day factories. 


Every Fox Gun represents not 
days, but weeks of patient, pains- 
taking craftsmanship—weeks 
wherein each minutest operation is 
the subject of devoted attention from 
gunsmiths skilled in their tasks by 
many years of experience. There 
are in the Fox shops many crafts- 
men who have devoted their whole 
lives to the making of fine guns— 
men with twenty, thirty and forty 
years’ training in their chosen work. 


Although the most highly per- 
fected machinery is used in its 
manufacture, the Fox is not a 
“machine-made” gun, for each gun 
receives many hours of expert hand 
work in fitting and finishing — the 
only way to produce atruly accurate 
and high-grade gun. No amount of 
labor is spared to make the Fox 
“The Finest Gun in the World.” 
To the connoisseur, the results are 
immediately apparent in the per- 
formance, appearance and durability 
of the finished gun. 


You will be interested in the Fox 
catalogue of fine guns. Tell us 
where to send your copy. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 


4674 N. 18th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


no, mn 


THE SUPER-FOX— 


America’s Greatest Duck Gun 


is fully described in an interest- 
ing booklet. Ask for your copy. 


OXGUNS 
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would be off the trees and when our 
hunting eye had become more accus- 
tomed to locating the hidden quarry 
among the tree tops. On the way to 
the car we drank in the beauties of our 
arboreal haunts, the leaf-covered floor, 
rustling noisily at every kick, the tall 
arched glades beneath the lacelike leafy 
roof above, the columns of sturdy 
brown trunks that supported the can- 
opy and through which we threaded our 
way. 


Seven up! Not a big bagful, but 
enough to open the season auspiciously, 
A soul-satisfying day with the gray- 
backs, a pleasant jaunt in glorious pic. 
turesque hardwoods—and a good squir- 
rel dinner not far distant. Dave loi. 
tered at the house after delivering me 
at the door just long enough to see 
mother emerge from the kitchen, glance 
at the scanty prize, and exclaim: 

“Oh, those poor, dear little squirrels, 
How could you!” 


The Fable of Far Fields 


h (Continued from page 527) 


| Hurry! I’ve hooked the granddaddy 


_of all bass an’ I ain’t got no net. Step 
, on ’er, kid!” 

I parked my rod against a convenient 
limb and rushed to his assistance. 
There he was, in the water over the 
tops of both boots, the rod held in both 
hands with a death grip, a very active 
attachment on the end of his line. I 
waded in and slipped the net under his 
fish. 


AD it been less than tragic the ex- 
pressions that chased themselves 
over his countenance would have been 
ludicrous, for his giant bass was under 
the legal limit of ten inches! 

But then, you know, a fly rod fools 
the best of us at times. 

We now have quite a cult of fly rod 
bass fishermen who are not only be- 
coming better acquainted with our na- 
tive fishes but who are as critical of 
tackle as the best of the trout fisher- 
men. 

Is there a moral in this or is a moral 
needed? Shall I make apology for tell- 
ing you these undramatic incidents? 
Without being critical one wonders how 
much we lose by our disinclination to 
go below the surface. For the pur- 
pose of the present article it soon be- 
came evident that I had missed much 
of good fishing, much of healthful re- 
creation, and much in appreciation and 
enjoyment of one of the quietly beauti- 
ful spots in our country. 

Of course these things do not come 
without exertion. It requires skill, 
sympathy, understanding and a kindred 
spirit to uncover the hidden beauties 
of a stream ora man. But think of the 
reward! My friend and I, in addition 
to many fine fish and many hours of 
unalloyed pleasure, acquired a greater 
civic pride than ever before. 


S a result we are interested in 
sanitary matters, reforestation, 
replanting of fish and game, and bet- 
ter citizenship, insofar as we have seen 
the advantage to the general good in 
obeying wise laws. 
We hear much these times about 
bootleggers, hi-jackers, etc., as applied 
to potable liquors. The same tactics 


have long been applied to all branches 
of conservation, with the attendant 
financial return, but without the con- 
current disgrace. But I wonder if it 
is not even more of a disgrace to evade 
the laws of conservation, laws of the 
courts and of common sense, than it is 
to smuggle liquor? 

We have wandered into the fields 
and away from our stream, and I 
would like to return briefly. Do not 
think that the fish of streams flow- 
ing through thickly settled communi- 
ties are as unsophisticated as their 
brethren of the wilderness. Nay! 
Not so! As a matter of fact that is 
one of the charms we discovered. We 
found that all our skill, plus refine- 
ments in tackle, were demanded if we 
were to be consistently successful. But 
we maintain that for the last three 
years we have had more real sport in 
the densely settled state of Illinois than 
where larger bags were to be taken 
with less effort. During that period we 
have fished almost exclusively in a dis- 
trict occupied by more than three mil- 
lion people, a district about forty miles 
by one hundred fifty. 

Therefore I say, “For your soul’s 
sake, and for the sake of your own 
community, don’t let the fable of far 
fair fields blind you to your own ad- 
vantages.” 


Louis Rhead Dead 


Louis Rhead, angler-artist and writ- 
er, died of heart-disease on July 29th 
at his country home in Amityville, 
Long Island. 

Mr. Rhead’s death was brought about 
by over-exertion during a battle with 
an enormous snapping turtle that had 
been raising havoc with the fish in his 
private trout stream at Seven Oaks. 
Although Mr. Rhead successfully 
landed the turtle, he was utterly ex- 
hausted by the effort and died several 
days later. 

With his brother, Mr. Rhead came to 
this country in 1883 and has since been 
well known to FOREST AND STREAM 
readers as a contributing authgrity on 
piscatorial matters and as painter of 
many of our beautiful covers. 
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Scaling the Crags 








1, but 
iously, (Continued from page 529) 
gray- - 
Is pic. Something in the bigness, the clean 
squir- immensity of the heights and the quiet 
ve loi- goats kept us silent, a moment watch- 
ng me ing them. They were very white and 
(0 see immaculate, and so immovable that 
zlance without the glasses we would have 
thought them to be white rocks. 
irrels, 
HILE we were watching, another 
goat appeared on a further crag 
and, thinking these might consider join- 
ing him, we at once hurried over the 
rocks, working up to the end of the 
ridge on which the goats were. It was 
Nches avery crooked shelf as narrow as three 
ndant feet in width and about three or four IVER JOHNSON MATTED TOP RIB 
» con- hundred feet in length with a sheer Single Barrel Shot Gun {Illustrated} 
if it drop from the outside canyon on one Sigil ia liaise aianinte 
evade side and a straight wall rising from A. The emaanal Wade Wee. 
f the the other. I reminded Art of the dan- ted Top Rib extends full length of barrel. This 
| it is gers of such a place so he could take tib not only subdues pane ie increases shoot- 
the responsibility. But he was all ing accuracy. Barrel and lug made of high 
; : carbon steel forged in one piece. A full choke, 
fields eagerness. Swiftly we worked up to it, close, hard-shooting gun. Light in weight, well 
nd I made a fine stalk until we neared the balanced, easy handling. Real black walnut 
o not goats. Then very shrilly Art whistled. stock and trap style fancy forend finely check- 
fov- If On the instant the goats turned on us,| Sf Fall pistol eip 12, 16and 20 gauge, and 
muni- alarm written in their lifted heads. . : _ 
their One was around the corner before Art a a Wh 
Nay! could shoot. But he was quick enough IVER JOHNSON CHAMPION 
at is to get the other one. What a dandy Single Barrel Shot Gun 
We ff hide and head! It was a fine recom- The ewe homens shee bn ech 
efine- pense! While we worked with the skin in one piece. Barrel full choke which 
. assures close, hard shooting. Adjustable 
if we we could hear shots from the outer main spring tension bar, compensating 
But basin below us. When we had com- eee ae eee coe 
three pleted our task of skinning we worked piano wire coil springs, heat treated, 
- : where necessary; real black walnut stock 
rt in along the ridge to find a place to de- and trap style forend beautifully fin- 
than scend. I was in the lead carrying the Mince’ Bane ones near te 
‘aken hide and the head of the goat just .410, and different lengths of barrel. 
id we killed when on rounding a curve I ran >a 
| dis- slap bang into a large billie running IVER JOHNSON SPECIAL TRAP 
mil- fast. The shots of the other men had Single Barrel Shot Gun 
miles apparently frightened him. There was A gun designed especially for trap-shoot- 
no time to aim or anything. One of us Sod ae Ndr aned eaten 
oul’s would be knocked off the ledge in an- the full length of the barrel, giving a 
iff maximum relief from heat waves. The 
own other moment, so I drew my gun. At ME , matted top prevents glare. 
far JJ the report, he reared up and fell off  cammuenann, Sette Sete saveens 
 ad- the ridge—dropping into space, striking of selected black walnut, beautifully hand 
at length four hundred feet below us. oa a “Seok too 
Finding a descent we worked down to fitted with two Lyman Ivory Sights. 
him. 
Nrit- After awhile we met the rest of the FREB: Now Firearms 
29th party there. It was then that they Beckite fae Spesmmnen 
rille, snapped our photos holding the skins eg ae rte ten Double Barrel Stove 
of our goats. We christened the ridge ney se ee we nae Te eetee 
bout above us, “Goat Highway.” Our party 7 salma mca " pr 
w Gee. foe ARMS & CARES PORES 
his the other men could try for theirs. New York 151 pe eat ee 
- The evening was so much warmer Sen Frascloco 717 acto 
Ally that we were afraid snow might fall 
a by morning. While the day broke with 
a grey sky heavy with pending snow, 
it was clear. John and Phil decided to 
e to g0 with me that day into a distant 
aan basin. The others decided to go out by 
one themselves. The basin I chose pre- 
3 a sented a tremendously hard climb 
across the face of a crag beaten quite 
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“You could hit ’em, too, 
with a fast gun 


“Since I’ve had my Parker, seems as if I’m on 
my bird twice as quick. I’m bringing home 
nearly every one that gets up, and that’s all a 
fellow can ask for. It isn’t your eye, Jim, it’s 
your gun. Why don’t you get a Parker?” 

The man that buys a Parker gets the finest gun 
for the money expended, long range, hard hitting 
and fast handling. Perfected design and skilled 
gun-smithing add to the pleasure of shooting a 
Parker. 

The Parker D. H. E. for 
Field or Traps 


The D. H. E. is used by many of the best 
known sportsmen the world over. Barrels of 
Titanic steel. Fancy figured walnut stock finely 
checkered. Straight, full or half pistol grip, 
mounted with silver shield. Beawiifully engraved 
game scenes with scroll enrich its appearance. 
In 10, 12, 16, 20, 28 or .410 gauge. Weights, 
lengths and diops as desired. 

Send for Parker catalog. 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers 
29 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast aor A. W. duBray, Sutter Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


THE “OLD RELIABLE” 


PARKER GUN 


GIBBS TRAPS 


“TWO TRIGGER” 


The best era trap ever made. 

THE KING F THEM 

ALL. Millions in use. No 

A “WRING-OFFS.” No broken 

springs. No damage to pelts. Does not have to 
be set to drown 

The “TWO TRIGGER” is made to catch and 

kill muskrat, mink, marten, etc. It will catch and 

and hold ’coon, skunk, woodchuck, etc. 

Price 65c each (less than dozen lots); $7.00 

per doz. prepaid. 


” 

Gibbs “‘Single-Grip”’ Traps 

Guaranteed against spring break- 
age. Lighter, smaller and better than 
other .single-grip traps for same 
animals. 
No. ‘ Muskrat, —_, ae. 25c ea. or $2. = acc. prepaid 
ane . Fox, Skunk, 40c ea. or $4.5! 

. Lynx, Wildcat, “ete. 65c ea. or $7. 33 oon - 

Ne. z Beaver, Wolf, etc. 80c ea. or $9.00 doz., “ 


If your dealer won’t supply you, send to us. 
All traps absolutely guaranteed to give satis- 
faction or money refunded. 
Send for free catalog. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. AF-9, Chester, Pa. 
Sen Heese Se. ee 
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| distance. 
| and kicked up his heels and yelled and 
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smooth by winds. Many problems in 
rock climbing had to be surmounted. 
Finally we had to cross a glacier that 
lay in the crevice between two crags. 
When we c me to it, it seemed an im- 
possibility. Yet only a few feet be- 
yond the glacier lay the “pass,” so we 
decided to try and go on. I had a belt 
exe, so I first worked across it, cutting 
bootsteps in the ice in order to get 
footholds. Then I went back and led 
the others over with a rope. The mer- 
est slip meant an unhindered descent 
for thousands of feet. At last we 
reached the “pass’ without an accident. 
The men immediately rested to recover 
their nerve and to revel in the spectacle 
that presented itself. Mountains and 
peaks and valleys rolled away in wild 
grandeur such as few are fortunate 
enough to view. Bearing down from 
the north over the Salmon River valley 
and the snow-capped Saw Tooth range 
a thunderstorm was raging. Black 
clouds raced in the blacker sky. In an 
eastern gulch rain poured in a blown 
torrent from clouds rent by the high 
winds. Lightning darted from the sky 
in quick successive streaks. Thunder 
burst forth in great claps and rever- 
berated from gulch to gulch. 

About us the sky was clear. But 
the wind was intensely cold. With my 
binoculars I discovered a fair-sized 
goat, very white, standing on a pin- 
nacle about eighty yards away. looking 
the world over as I had been. I won- 
der if he felt as much on top of the 
world as I did and if he took such keen 
pleasure in the wild beauty about. I 


called the men’s attention to the goat, 
It was decided that John should have 
the first shot as, being a one-armed 
man, he was more than a game sport 
to climb to these heights. He shot 
seven times, but registered only one hit 
—in the stomach, and the goat bounded 
away. We never let a wounded animal 
get away if possible. I worked over 
to the cliff and found the goat walking 
along the ledge as rapidly as possible, 
But he could not have gotten far any- 
how. For above and below the ledge 
was a wall that even a goat could not 
scale. And the only way off the ledge 
was through the “pass,” where the men 
had stationed themselves. 

John was not the lucky man, so we 
scouted around for another goat. But 
we could not find any. The shadows 
of the late afternoon were already be- 
ginning to creep up the hills. It was 
time to start for camp, so we found a 
slightly easier descent on the far side 
of the crag. On the way through the 
hills at the timberline we met two of 
the other men coming from a basin 
with a head and a hide a-piece. That 
night we had a joyful time about the 
camp, with a lowering of the nervous 
tension that we could not help but hold 
while the men still had crags to scale. 

The following morning we _ broke 
camp in a blinding snowstorm and 
packed up the skins and heads we had 
won. Seven men out of nine were tak- 
ing home a beautiful trophy of their 
hunt on the Saw Tooth crags. And I 
think that all of you will agree that 
these trophies were well earned, 


Duck Lore 


(Continued from page 531) 


and he had told me that he could never 
hit a bird coming toward him high over 
his head. I explained to him how to 
hold and in a very, few minutes an ex- 
tra large greenhead came along at a 
great height and I exclaimed, “There 
comes one now, Henry. Remember 
what I told you and nail him.” He did 
so and I glanced up and saw the duck 
double up like a rag. “Well,” I said, 
“guess you got him all right.” 


SECOND later I glanced up again 
and ,that old drake was dropping 
straight for my head. I just had time 
to throw up my arm, and he glanced 
off, my elbow breaking the force of his 


| fall some, and struck me on the side of 


the head. Now I know just exactly how 
hard a three-and-a-half-pound Mallard 
drake hits when he falls dead from that 
Henry rolled over in the boat 


laughed until you could have heard him 
for a mile, and I haven’t gotten even 
with him for it yet. The hardest shot for 


me is a bird coming over head from 
straight behind, which means exactly 
the opposite form from the last noted 
shot. Get the line first and get it 
quick, and then throw the gun away 
ahead with the bird in sight and shoot. 
If the lead is right i: will be a kill, and 
as it is one of the hardest shots to 
make, it gives a most agreeable feeling 
when a hit is made. 

A quartering shot going from one 
calls for the longest lead of all, as the 
shot has to really overtake the bird as 
well as get ahead of it. I honestly be- 
lieve at times that on such a shot when 
shooting green wing teal that I have 
made a forty-foot lead on a single bird 
and killed. I am one of those shooters 
who stops his gun when pulling the 
trigger, just because it is a habit that 
I have gotten into. A~yone who says 
he can kill birds without leading them 
is certainly very much mistaken, 
whether or not he realizes that he is 
leading. 
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Woods Loafing 
(Continued from page 535) 


camp fare usually is. There is no 
necessity for confining one’s menu to 
beans and bacon, dessicated vegetables, 
dried fruit, and baking powder bread. 
It is easily possible and entirely prac- 
tical to take a plentiful variety of fresh 
foods on a camping or hunting trip of a 
month or two. Vitamines are as essen- 
tial to our well being in camp as at 
home. Fresh butter, eggs, vegetables, 
and fruit are easy to transport and to 
keep in camp, particularly in the cool 
weather of the fall. On my last hunt- 
ing trip of two months’ duration we 
took fresh potatoes, onions, apples, 
pears, string beans, and even cauli- 
flower and cabbage. The heads of the 
latter were wrapped in paper bags and 
kept fresh and good to the end of the 
trip. On frosty nights we dug a small 
hole, put the fresh things in it, and 
covered them with a blanket. Fresh 
milk is one thing the wilderness camper 
can hardly have, but an excellent pow- 
dered ¢ream is now available which 
when mixed with good spring water 
with the aid of an egg beater, can 
hardly be told from the genuine fresh 
article, and it takes up only about one- 
fifth the bulk and weight of evaporated 
cream. 


HERE is an old proverb “A bad 
cook licks his own fingers.” I can 
see no excuse for dirt in camp cooking 
any more than in one’s own kitchen at 
home. The old mountain men were 


scrupulously clean in their cooking, al-| 


ways working with perfectly clean 
hands and shining utensils. A story is 
told of one old-timer who was guiding 
a tenderfoot. They had two big pans 
along which looked very much alike. 
One afternoon the sportsman was hor- 
rified to see the dough being mixed in 
what he supposed was the wash basin. 
“Hey! What the ... are you doing,” 
he exclaimed. “Shore, that’s all right,” 
said the old-timer, “I’ll wash the darn 
pan when I get through.” 


Rail Fences and the Quail 


(Continued from page 538) 
paid him enough for doing it. Other- 


wise it is all like “preaching psalms to 
a dead horse.” 


Getting the Camera Down 
to Business 
(Continued from page 549) 
graphed them from all angles and in 
different light conditions, and secured 
what I had long sought, a perfect set 


of negatives of our rarest and most 
beautiful wild flower. 


(‘anada Geese, 


armored cruisers of the atr, 


have established a universal 
reputation as the hardest 
birds to bag. But no goose 
that flies is too tough for 
Infallible. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


906 King St. Wilmington, Del. 


“Infallible” and “Hercules E. C” 
Smokeless Shotgun Powders, 





Double Guns for game $37.50 to 7m 
Single Barrel trap guns $95 to $750. 


A New Ythaca 


With a feather weight ey you can get into action br travel farther and 
finish fresher than with a heavy gun. 12 ga. as light as 614 lIbs., 16’s, 20's and 
-410’s still lighter and super 10-bores weighing only 81% lbs. that carry the extreme 
10-gauge load and kill 10 or 15 yards farther than any 12-bore. Send for 1926 


Catalog. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY ~° Ithaca, N.Y. ° Box 25 
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Lyman 48-R Sight for the 
new Remington 30 


The No. 48-R 
Lyman Sight 
is designed 
for the new 
Rem. Model 
30 Rifle. All 
guns come 
with mount- 
ing screw 
holes in Re- 
ceiver for 


48-R. 


You will also find the No. 54 sight on the 
Savage 20 and the 48-W makes a com- 
plet 9" of the new Winchester 54. 


Send 10c. for complete sight catalog. 


THe Lyman Gun Sicut CoRPORATION 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 








Lyman 48-R on Remington M 30 | 





NITRO- SPECIAL 
anus.) ONLY $27.40 


Gun dealers from coast to 
coast say they never 
saw a Lefever lock out 
of order. The Lefever 
is the only inex- 
pensive double 
that stands use 
and abuse. 
The U.S. 
Navy buys 

Lefevers. 














































Every 

gun tested 
with an ex- 
tremeload. A 
standardized 
gun built only in 
410,26in.,20ga.and 
16 ga.,26in. and 28in. 
12 ga. in 26 in.,-28 in., 
and 30 in. A Lefever 
won the World’s cham- 
pionship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever 
has stood for service and dure 
ability for over 50 years. 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Catalogue Free 



























U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 

Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 

fm Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
i= Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 
i ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 2icts. 

A. F. STOEGER, /ae. 

224 East 42nd St, New York 
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TELESCOPE SICHTS 


for Target and Hunting 


Sirelehtiine Reloading Tools for any caliber or cartridge. 
ing Rods embodying latest ideas. Improved Bolt 
Sleeve Sights. Write for Free Booklets. 
Complete Handbook 50c. 


BELDING & MUL 









806 Osceola Road, 
Phillipsburg, Pa. 
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lbe the U. S. Marshal. 
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An Unusual Nest 


| THE photograph of the osprey’s nest 


reproduced above is a most inter- 
esting one. This nest was photographed 
by Messrs. C. M. Wagner and William 
Boesser near Leonardo in Middlesex 
County, New Jersey. It has been 
viewed by thousands who have traveled 
there to see it. 


Ospreys, or fish-hawks, as they are 


commonly called, generally build their 
nests near the summits of large trees. 
This bird, as may be observed, has se- 
lected the cross-piece of a telegraph 
pole and has used the wires as a sup- 
port for the nest. The location com- 
mands an unobstructed view of the wa- 
terfront and the surrounding country, 
and it is probable that the bird took 
this fact into consideration. 






Once on Wind-Swept Waters 


(Continued from page 587) 


excitedly toward the farm house. 
“Well, so far so good,” said Sam. 
“Wonder who has the warrant out for 


old “asleep-at-the-switch” now. Expect 


No, that would 
Well, we will 

soon know. Any signs of life yet?” 
“Not a flicker,” 

after a glance. 


it is the Government. 


answered Jimmy 
“Guess ‘you beaned 
that boy harder than you knew, but if 
you did it was only half what he had 
coming. Goodness gracious, here comes 





the whole family. Have they orily had 
two kids since I left here. I seen to 
see eight or nine new ones. Hello, 
Pierre, bo’ jour! Bo’ jour! How you 
been behaving yourself with me not 
here to watch you. Hello, Madame le 
Comtesse, how goes it with you? What’s 
the matter? I only see a couple of new 
youngsters here. You been sick?” 
The buxom French woman grasped 
Jimmy by the hand and gazed at him 
with delight. He was a prime favorite 
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of hers and they took great delight in 
pandying nonsense with each other. 

“How many you expec’,” she beamed. 
“You only been gone two year. My 
goodness, your face all scratched? You 
been fighting that canaille Felix? Come 
up the house and I fix you up. You 
ain’t see my new twins yet, either.” 

“T knew it,” laughed Jimmy. “Going 
to name one after me?” 

“The good Padre already name them 
James and Samuel,” she said proudly. 
“Hey, the sheriff he want you come 
down to the boat. Non, non, I no want 
to see that drunken loafer. He scare 
my Marie last week and I afraid I hit 
him.” 

Jimmy walked back to the boat and 
found Sam, the sheriff and a tall, heavi- 
ly set man gazing at the form of Felix 
sprawled in the boat. “Hello, Mr. 
Kane,” the sheriff said, “glad to see you 
back again. You and Sam did a good 
job and saved me a lot of work. Meet 
Mr. Barnes, he’s a Rock Island Rail- 
way special officer. Felix is mixed up 
with the gang that has been looting 
their freight trains. Guess you boys 
are in for a reward. From your looks 
I would say you had it coming. Did 
he put up a battle?” 

“Well, he didn’t want to come with 
us, but Sam talked him into it. We'll 
see you to-morrow and prefer charges. 
Or why can’t you come out to-night, 
and we will talk it over. Got a lot we 
want to talk about, haven’t we, Sam?” 

“Charley has already promised to 
come out and visit a bit after supper. 
Let’s go. Pierre is getting the car and 
says he will run us over.” 


RADE MARK 


WINCHESTER 


~~ range, short range, dry or damp, heat or 
cold—whatever the season, climate, condi- 
tion —Winchester weatherproof Shells are 
sure shooting. They are primed, loaded, wad- 
ded, crimped and waterproofed to make good 
every day at the traps or in field and woods. 
Range ; 
Every Wiichester Shell is loaded to a definite 
standard of velocity and pattern. This insures 
uniform dependability and unexcelled range. 
The load you select for a given distance will 
drive its shot home. 
Power 
Winchester Shells speed fast and hit hard. 
Through half a century, Winchestez experts! 
have learned how to balance the partsexactly to 
build them into little giants of power. 
Pattern 
The shot pattern from a Winchester Shell travels on, 
unbroken by gas blast or wadding. The famous 
Winchester Prestic wadding gives smooth, uniform 
pressure and complete control of the gas blast. This 
means better patterns, lessened recoil and high velocity. 


Winchester Shells get the game. 





trees, [f and climbed into the rear of the exe| ‘insistonthem at your dealer’s 
; ca D * 
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com- house and rest up. range for big or speedy game, ask 
1e wa- “ : Ks ” for Winchester Leader or Repeater 
aoe. aun - - co Mc: rr i oe Shells, loaded with Oval powder— 
took : pare degen _ So the maximum in long range 
ong, Charley, don’t be too late. shotshell loads. 
The two men leaned back in the car 
with sighs of relief. They found that LEADER «- REPEATER 
they were more tired than they had 
realized, but their joy in getting their 
man kept them alert. 
“Not such a rotten day in spite of 
the wind, eh, Sammie?” said Jimmy. We ee 
‘We gota good bag.” rcctamaml| BABY HAMMERLESS 
y had “For weight I think we hold the, rec- a 
en to ord for this lake,” agreed Sam. “A EJECTOR REVOLVER OO 
Hello, twenty-pound pike, five pounds of bass Ree _— 
w = and numerous small fry with a hun- S CYS COMPACT 
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“You two been all to the good, I W. A. GIBBS & SON } 
f new ; ; : ’ Makers of the Famous Two-Trigger Game Traps Good protection. Ejector type; 6 long .22 shells. Fine 
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vorite Sam. “Step on her, Pete, I long for| AND STREAM BOOK DEPT. can supply your needs. A complete line of sporting 


my supper!’ and nature books by authorities in the outdoor field is carried at all times. 
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Adirondack Beaver 


(Continued from page 539) 


supply near its shores. This food sup- 

ply consists of growing deciduous trees. 

The conifers are never used for food by 

the beavers, except in times of dire 

emergency. They are however often 

used in the construction of dams and 

houses. The trees that the beavers are 

the most fond of are the aspen, willow, 

cottonwood and alder. Birches and 

maples are often eaten, as are other 

: 5 varieties. The inner bark is eaten 

Each Kermath is built to from these trees and then the stripped 

last—and it does. Each branches are utilized in the construc- 

Kermath is* built to tion of dams and houses. Although 

beavers prefer to gnaw down small 

trees, they often fell trees eighteen 

r inches in diameter and have been 

Each Kermath is built by known to gnaw through trunks twice 

the most painstaking - that size. An adult beaver can prop 

builders in the business himself up upon his tail, place his fore 

and built of the choic- paws upon the trunk of a four-inch 

aspen and bring it crashing to the 

ground within an hour. He accom- 

plishes this by biting at the trunk from 

In both modern construc- side to side, first above then below, 

tion and efficient opera- then placing his teeth behind the chip 

tion, the Kermath has thus started, he will tear and wrench it 

from the trunk. Chip after chip is 

s . pried loose in this manner until at last 

which will be well the tree falls. There is no truth in the 

worth your while to in- theory that a beaver will fell -a tree in 

vestigate. the direction in which he chooses. The 

tree falls in the direction in which it 

leans, or in which the wind blows, or 

from some other natural cause. Often 

a beaver has worked hard for two 

3 to 150 H. P. hours to cut a tree, only to see it start 

$135 to $2150 toppling toward the earth and then 

f.o. b. factory lodge in another tree. Beavers have 

even been killed by felling trees upon 

themselves! It is true, though, that 

beavers will sometimes survey the top 

KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY of tree before starting to gnaw upon it, 

11 E, Wellington St, 5898 Commonwealth Ave., and if there is likelihood of its hanging 
Toronto, Ont. Detroit, Mich. ‘ i 2 

New York Display Roomst up in another tree they will not cut it. 

50 W. 17th St., New York, N. Y. ‘ 


serve—and it does. 


est materials. 


an outstanding record 


HEN a group of beavers have de- 
cided upon a suitable site for 
their new settlement their first proce- 
dure is usually to house themselves in 
: temporary burrows which they dig at 
Rest Your Ba the edge of the water that is later to 
Buy a rowboat seat. Folds |encircle their houses. Having accom- 
alc wage PL cosrted. Regu-| plished this they begin work at once 
naar, hat will back up 

SPECIAL $2. 65 to construct a dam tha 
PRICE the waters of the stream and form a 
pond so that they may gather their 
winter’s supply of food, have a place to 
= store it and a place in which to build 
chain Toor nace tani! §1,65 pss, their homes, as well as a place of reer 
ation and a refuge from their enemies. 
It is in the construction of the dam 
that the beaver rises to the very pin- 
em, ; nacle of his achievements. It is here 
All Prices C.0.D. Send No Money that his judgment, his skill and his 
Write for illustrated circulars ability may be seen at its very best. 


EDWIN W. UNDERHILL, sMARINE. | Dams two thousand feet long have been 
354-F MAIN STREET, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. |constructed by these marvelous engi- 


A Kermath LIE Runs 


neers! Often beavers change the en- 
tire topography of a territory by their 
dams. It is certainly interesting and 
educational to follow through the con- 
struction of one of their dams from its 
beginning to its completion. As a rule 
the work is started by bracing small 
poles in the bottom of the stream bed. 
These sticks are partially horizontal, 
one end pointing upstream and a couple 
of feet higher than the anchored end 
and they are placed with their points 
parallel with the current. Small trees, 
limbs and all, are next added. These 
trees are always placed with the tops 
pointing downstream. Now, provided 
the current is strong and rapid, stones 
are carried and piled upon the brush, 
weighing down the branches and mak- 
ing the dam strong and solid. By this 
time the dam has begun to catch the 
silt and brush that is carried along by 
the water. Into this foundation short 
and long sticks are securely fastened 
and interwoven with each other with 
such strength and cunning that dyna- 
mite sometimes has to be resorted to 
to undue their work. Into this criss- 
crossed conglomeration of poles the 
beavers twist branches from which 
they have eaten the bark. The dam of 
cross-thatched sticks, anchored and 
weighted at the bottom, is strung 
across the stream like a huge net. The 
débris and sediment in the water is 
caught in this net and helps to 
strengthen and solidify it. Often one 
dam along a stream is backed up by 
another and still another, until what 
was once a stream becomes transformed 
into a chain of ponds and small lakes. 


HE beavers, having completed their 
dam, now have a pond covering 
their burrows. In this pond they im- 
mediately begin to erect their new and 
permanent dome-shaped homes. These 
houses are built in water two or three 
feet deep and rise above the surface 
four to six feet. They are fashioned 
from interlaced branches and sticks and 
are surprisingly substantial. The en- 
trance to the house is always below the 
water level. The number of entrances 
varies, sometimes there being as many 
as four or even five. Inside the hut 
above the water line, is a floor of earth. 
Upon this the beavers climb to dry and 
dress their fur and to rest and sleep. 
During the crisp moonlight nights of 
autumn the beavers work hard plaster- 
ing their houses with a thick coat of 
mud. This mud covering freezes 4s 
solid as stone in the winter, protecting 
the beavers within from both the cold, 
and hungry, four-footed intruders. 
About the time that the beavers give 
their houses the fall coating of mud, 
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they also begin to harvest their win- 
ter’s supply of food. Quantities of 
trees are cut down, their trunks gnawed 
into three to six-foot sections, and 
dragged down to their ponds. The 
wood is then floated near one of 


2 the houses and sunk to the bottom of 
heir the pond. Other wood is placed upon 
and this, and, as the food pile grows, it 
ed often happens that the trees near the 
.™ pond’s edge are all cut down. When 
7 this occurs the beavers sometimes have 
mall to go far inland for their timber. It is 
bed. hard and slow work for the beavers to 
ntal, drag sections of heavy green trees 
ple through the tangled woods to the edge 
: nd of the water. To remedy this they dig 
aoe real canals through the earth from the 
aie edge of their ponds to the very section 
‘me of the woods where their lumbering 
ided operations are in progress. These 


ditches usually measure from one to 
two feet deep, from two to four feet 


= wide and sometimes are hundreds of ae pan oe : Du Pont Oval 


feet long. The fallen timber is floated 


this : F * 
the down these canals and out into the r = gets the high-flyers! 


pond much easier than it could be 


ones 


g by : 
cit dragged the same distance upon land. because,— 
= URING the long winter months : akira it increases the velocity of the shot, ex- 
ie when the beaver homes are covered oe e mee —_ rene and ensures greater 
‘ie with ice and snow, the inmates are = : : ens 1 

se warm, well fed and safe. Advantages nai aoe Ge, ets do 
the that many furred creatures do not pos- : i . bal a aad 

hich sess. When the ice melts in the spring a eae satin whattan — 
a alk the beavers once more frolic in the ee . 
sel moonlight and whack their flat tails These characteristics of DU PONT OVAL make this 
rang upon the surface of the water. powder the ideal load for shells intended for duck, 
The In April the young are born in num- reese, brant, turkey and grouse. ; For medium and 
a bers that vary from one to eight. These ight loads, shoot du Pont (bulk) and Ballistite 
he small, serious, furry creatures travel ¢ ense). Leading shell manufacturers load du Pont 
es about with their mother, and grow hotgun Powders as shown on the du Pont Standard 

) by rapidly. Many times these youngsters Loads Chart. 

shed are captured and prove to be intelligent At your dealer’s you will find ample stocks of shot 
med and affectionate pets. I-know of an shells containing du Pont Oval, du Pont Bulk or 
kes. Adirondack beaver that was easily cap- Ballistite powders. 

tured in the daytime. When first taken ’ Get those “‘high-flyers” challenging your 

heir the little fellow was smaller than an marksmanship,—shoot DU PONT OVAL! 
ring adult muskrat and had to be fed milk : 

im- from a bottle. His appetite increased i“ : = E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS &CO., Inc 
and with his size and he was soon eating rar : . . Sporting Powder Division as 
hese about everything, with the exception of 7 Ie. : WILMINGTON DELAWARE 

bees meat, that a dog would eat. He was > 

face particularly fond of bread. Within a| RE! = ae 

oned short time he was given his freedom, 

and but he preferred the company of his P O WwW D E R S 

en- gis to that of his fellow beavers. : 

toe ae kd while swimming about in the| Johnson's @~ Three New Decoy Models — Count ’em 
nces ae come 0 ee more. at) Oversize Folding Goose, with body 2 feet long, $1.00 each; Oversize 
any once. Nights he slept on a cushion in iain Hen and Highly Colored Drake, 20 inches long, 7 cents each; a oye 
hut [J the house of his owners. During the| row rt deg foSonsiow ponderheldsnooting, 36 cents each. Thon oar well, oop a 
rth. day he would play with his human| "or =m known regular size Floating Duck Decoys at 55 cents each. All 

ag = weddle sfter them like s| S20 fully colored ‘and shaped, ulltfor “hard service. Samples or 

eep. uppy. is appy friendshi con- LEN f lozens sent postpaid on receipt of a ove price. : 

s of tinued for several weeks until the poor Johnson’s Folding Decoys, 7. corn" yasnineron 

ter- little creature was pounced upon and 


t of killed by a dog. 
; as Man may not only win the friendship =e SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Model 1903 


° assembled and refinished Make or fold in 6 to 8 minutes. Tos: 
ting of the beavers, but he may profit by | Offered without bayonet. Price $19.50. Packing charge 50 ACME onto. shoulder with ease. Carry four 





. ; =: cents extra. Used ling 5 \ grown men in perfect safety. Accommn- 

cold, ~ works as well. In times of sudden age J 1925 “ilustrated catalog. os ne FOLDING — tesanet << wntane, — 

; erican gui istols ce 90. Sold all over e world. 

: n heavy rainfall the beaver dams — and Navy eattipment, malted ir soute: Sparel ane BOAT Ss Many models. Priced right. Guaranteed. 
give hold back th e swollen stream ate reular for 2c stamps, Established 1865. Duck hunters and others write for particulars. 

al Ss an | FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 B’way, N. Y. City ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., 98 Boat St., Miamisburg, 0. 
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ERE is true balance 

of power and weight. 
Bountiful 4 h.p. and light 
weight. Light enough for 
the stern of the frailest 
craft — fast enough to 
thrill the most experienced boatsman 
— and powerful enough to drive the 
bulkiest open hulls through every con- 
dition of wind and water. 
Easy, quarter-turn starting — always! 
Safe Rudder steering! Control from any 
part of the boat! Trouble proof Propello- 
Pump! These anda score of other fea- 
tures insure the Elto user of maximum 
pleasure and longest service from his mo- 
tor. Send for the new Super Elto Catalog! 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 

Ole Evinrude, President 

Dept. 11 Mfr's Home Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Super 
camp? Hunt? 
Fish? yike? 


Sa d forfree catalo, og illustratin and 
describing Duxbak Outing Clothing. 
Garments epee cat tee hé for comfort, convenience, 
ng wear. Cloth double at 
ole parts. font 's favorite for 22 years. 


Duxbak Trousers 

Double thickness 

Double thickness, Wear and water- Sear and knees. 

tainproofed cloth, proof ‘ater and wearte 
y pockets. proof. 


piso CATALOG: Shows styles for all 

Sided dem day eon ahato 
lo 

and ae Write today. ° 


UTICA BUXBAK CORP,, (0 Moves Sr, Unica, WH. Y. 


SBIASCUPE 


SiX— POWER 


American made 
Binocular 


Wonderful for outdoor folks, farmers, hunters, fish- 
ers, campers, tourists, scouts, naturalists. Light, com- 
pact, easy to adjust, optical — excel many foreign 
glasses costing as _— At dealer or direct, post- 
paid. mrOL back 

OLLENSAK “OPTICAL COMPANY 
807 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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lessen the dangers of floods. This 
water held in check helps to regulate 
and maintain stream flow. Sediment 
that would ultimately be dumped into 
navigable rivers is arrested by dams 
and deposited on the bottoms of beaver 
ponds. The ponds, dams and houses of 
the beavers prove to be a powerful 
“business-getter” for wilderness re- 
sorts. The workings of the beaver lend 
romance and enchantment to the spell 
of the wilds. And many wise fisherman 
will testify to the fact that the best 
trout fishing is to be had along streams 
that are backed up by ponds that have 
been built by the beavers. 

Within the last few years beavers in 
the Adirondack Mountains have in- 
creased to such an extent that many 
land owners in that section do not re- 
gard the animals as an asset. Many 
claims of damage are made against the 
beavers. Chief of these are that they 


have destroyed a great deal of saleable 
timber, that they have built dams that 
have flooded large tracts of valuable 
land, and that they have contaminated 
reservoirs of water. These claims are 
true to a certain extent. But I have 
made personal investigations of a great 
many of the conditions upon which 
these accusations were based, and [| 
have almost invariably found that these 
claims of damage have been greatly 
exaggerated. The “valuable land” that 
has been flooded usually is swamp land 
that is almost worthless, and the “sale- 
able timber” that the beavers destroy 
is nearly always five or six-inch aspens 
that would never have been cut. Some 
of the claims of damage done by beaver 
are not exaggerated, however, and in 
order to mitigate the destruction that 
the beavers are causing, the Conserva- 
tion Commission has now declared an 
open season on them, 


The Hunting Country of Dixie 


(Continued from page 541) 


the weather and the number af birds. 
Birds are still plentiful and it is then 
cool enough to hunt in comfort. 

The bag limit in Georgia is very 
liberal—25 quail per day, and the non- 
resident license is $15.00. Quail may 
be taken out of the state as baggage. 
In Alabama conditions in regard to 
licenses and seasons are about the same 
but the daily bag limit is fifteen. In 
Mississippi the country is more rolling 
and the timber is likely to be somewhat 
heavier. The non-resident quail and 
squirrel license is $20.00 and that for 
all game is $50.00, but land owners and 
non-resident relatives and friends may 
hunt without licenses on their own 
land. In Florida quail used to be un- 
usually plentiful but the real estate 
boom has sent prices on all commodi- 
ties very high and particularly so for 
accommodations of any kind. The quail 
season is from November 20 to Feb- 
ruary 15, the daily bag limit is 20 and 
the seasonal bag limit is 300. The non- 
resident small game license is $25.25, 
which only entitles you to hunt in one 
county, the one in which it was taken 
out, and there is an additional charge 
of $5.25 for each additional county. 
This is probably to put some kind of a 
check on the tourist, a certain type of 
which is inclined to try to shoot his bag 
limit in every county as he goes south 
or north. A non-resident of Florida 
may take quail home with him as 


baggage. 


‘el each of the Southern states there 
are local and county game laws 


which should be ascertained before 


actually hunting. This is particularly 
true in both North and South Carolina 
and in Mississippi. Take it altogether 
Georgia probably offers the most in- 
ducement to the quail shooter. 

In traveling at least 2,500 miles by 
train and about 250 miles by automo- 
bile throughout the southern states this 
spring I saw very few “No Trespass- 
ing” or “No Shooting” signs and there 
were no evidences of there having been 
any. Nevertheless the Southern land 
owner likes to be asked before you go 
in on his land and try to hunt. This is 
more important in the South than it is 
in the North and it should be remem- 
bered that there is a sharp distinction 
in class between the plantation owner 
and the better-class farmer, and the 
poor white, and also the negro land 
owner. 

The Southern cooking is so unusually 
good that it is worth a trip South for 
this feature alone. The Southerner is 
unusually courteous and kindly dis- 
posed toward strangers. The Southern 
negro is also courteous and respectful, 
but his knowledge of conditions is usu- 
ally confined to the immediate vicinity 
of his home and that too within a very 
short radius. This latter also applies 
to the poor white as neither he nor the 
negro has the funds or inclination to 
do very much travelling. But they usu- 
ally know the hunting conditions in 
their locality and are nearly always 
quite willing to impart this information 
either out of courtesy or when acting 
as a guide. 
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ble HE automobile is having the same 9, 
lat effect upon the game supply of the 
- South as it has everywhere else. On 
ie ccount of lack of paved roads nearly 
are al of the automobiles are in the large - (JOIN TED) 
ive cities and their immediate vicinity. Rifl & Ro d S 
eat However, you see more of them in the 
ich country than was formerly the case and 
I this has enabled more sportsmen to go 
ese back farther into good quail shooting 
tly districts. Consequently the annual kill 
hat of game has been larger and because 
ind the quail shooting season lasts almost 
le- three months all over the South there 
roy is plenty of opportunity for anyone 
ens with a car or some other means of 
me covering the country to kill a lot of 
ver quail. The best duck shooting is in the S * / 
in marshes of Louisiana and Florida and ee at sté a connec ion 
hat long the Gulf Coast and in the bays , e 
va- po a of the Carolinas. You do > MARBLES Jointed Brass Rod has several valuable 
an not find many ducks in the quail coun- -a ae oe foremost of ec ws the rigid 
try because it is comparatively high stee joint and the responsive steel swivel. : 
and dry. There is good artesian well rise — sued pag pe: sae poe gg ha off a 
weter ie poastionliy oovee Mage Seat frac Sof cies eens tae "6 ei aces ae 
ern city. Thermos bottles and other more than an ordinary brass rod, but it lasts indefinitely. 
neans of carrying water on the day’s eee ee eee 
hunt are very necessary, because the No. 9728—.28 cal. and up, .25-in. diam : 
‘ = Marble's all-steel jointed rods same price 
surface water in the country is usually : E 
semi-stagnant and unfit to drink and a : MARBLES Rifle Cleaner id 
in that warm climate you need plenty SiS ee eee Me 
sty fh O eetle ba Se peeenel One ae Musivs one Mamaia heattcanetiee ees tome 
ina Natives will promptly warn you of Marble’s Outing Equipmens mailed free on request. Write for it. 
her about the danger of running onto rattle MARGLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 526 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 907 
in- snakes in both Georgia and Mississippi 
and in Florida, but these are more vom- 
monly found in the warmer parts of 
by the a. than in the winter and as they GEBR. ADAMY, DE LUXE GRADE 
+ are out in sandy, open woods and t OVER and UNDER 
1SS- erowad stamps wad gupta lien Cay Peep Sight 12-16-20 Gauge: beautifully engraved. €DOO 
are much easier to see when you do " splendidly finished, no better gun made $ 
ere Will revolutionize wing shooting—deadly addition to mod- 3-Barrel Guns, Be Lune Grads 


find them than in the huckleberry cov- 
Those 


ern shotgun. Makes good shots of poor ones. Hundreds 
of testimonials. Will increase your enjoyment afield. 
Duck and quail or snap shooting grouse and woodcock. 


12-16-20 Gauge, .30-.30. A finely fin- 
ished gun that cannot be duplicated 


- ered rocky hill of the North. $1 65 








ind Automatically shows how to lead tly. No M aelkerdekambann Wide aii" ‘cal 
who want to hunt under more or less atically show: 9 lead correctly. Ne More | | Manniicher-Schoenhauer fifies—aii call- SES ES 
go oh Guess Work. Made of blued steel. Clamps rigidly on bres. Special price. 

; Northern conditions should go no a —. All oe guns only. Shipped C. O. D.; privilege eoeeeeins : 
31S ¢ ostpaid $2.50 including Booklet. ing Shooting mad ipt 10. Satisfacti ack. 
is farther South than the Carolinas or oo and testimonials on request. . abi diin Werte in co “Rp 

i 'N SIGHT, P. 0. ’ 
2 eastern Tennessee or possibly northern HT, _P. 0. Box 185, Times Square, New York City! | SLOQAN’S SPORTING GOODS CO. 
ion Alabama, where the country is moun- 7 F88 Chambers Street New York 
tainous but by no means as rocky as A Af H lid 
oa northern Pennsylvania. When you go a rican rLOU ay 
: farther South you get into the cotton A fascinating story of big game hunting TR AIL CR AFT 
- and pine country and the conditions are By RIC in Africa. 
typical Southern hunting conditions. ‘ail “J ne Mey \RD = SUT : ON By Claude P. Fordyce 
wide experience ‘ 
ly No effort has been made here to de- |} of international reputation, ne ies “on In this book an experienced outdoorsman 
for scribe the actual Southern shooting be- pond tr gro cong and emphasized the im- and wilderness traveler tells the holiday- 

: h of b he § h portant features in a way that is bound to hunter how to go about it. Some of the 

1S cause there is far more about the Sout appeal to every sportsman. chapters: Outfitting for Go-Light Trips 
i and the Southern country than could It is illustrated with over a hundred pho- Fn Camping Tent Making at in the 
1S- : z y 7 “ene bp oe aeewely convey the ex- Camp Cuisine, Hints on Desert Travel, Game 
rn possibly be described in an article of |} eee ae ee eae the an Hunting with a Camera, Taking the Place 
this length. If you want good quail |} fri ee rrnen 
‘ul, . y & q nee ‘ ; 

i shooting, want to see a class of people Price $2.25 Postpaid 202 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 
a and a country that is far different from|| FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 

y anything found in the North or West,|| 22! W- 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
ry would like to taste the best cooking you 
> ever ate and are willing to put up with 

e living conditions that are different from 9 m ki m 

to what you have been accustomed to, the BEAN S La bs n Ca p Boot 
su- South is the country for you. Bade of high-grade lambskin with wool clipped to uniform length. 

. occasin sole suitable for outdoor wear around camp. Affords sure 

in protection from colds after hunting or fishing with wet feet. Ideal 

. for use as slippers on cold camp floors even without stockings. 

Ly’ Send for catalog and sample of material. Price $3.85 postpaid. 
ion 
ve L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 
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HAlt the success of fishing is in hav- (Continued from page 543) lish 
ing the right tackle. Know fishing p 

lines. Find out how they are made; mean. 

what they will do; how to use them. “ h ing thes f 11 1 

Told in our booklet, “Fish Stories,” alone i What do you agen by shutting these lay from 9 to 11 eggs, these lay only The 

with some of the best fishing stories of birds in that pen?” I demanded of the from 3 to 5, never more than 7 eggs, damag 

the year. Valuable for novice and expert. gamekeeper, opening the door and let- It is not necessary to send these birds animal 

Ashaway Fishing Lines ting them out. to Florida for the winter; they can be once fz 

— —— He had shut them in the pen because brought through our northern winters Sma 

lines that have been n used by they were rough and would fly at peo- quite safely. They lay their eggs much be libe 

Tile tects tie titer ple, the hen birds attacking women and _ earlier than do the common variety but In a 

eas ieee oe the cocks going for men. A curious this allows for more growth before the animal 

about the manufacture and idea. They seem strange birds. Other hard weather sets in . . . a good thing, ferent 

i -wat ° ° eae ° 

linen. Send a postcard for breeders have always advised me their providing no cold weather comes in for in 

your copy. Specifiers or Saigon or Burmese or May and June. brown) 

Java peafowl were quite good, as gentle Who knows the wintering places of could | 

as the blue or common peafowl. But the following: Greater snow geese; of the 

Fishin Lines not these! When these Green peafowl lesser snow geese; white front geese; Anin 
came out of their pen, they started in Pacific black brant; Atlantic black- where 

ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. | 0M the caterpillars and ate and ate and breasted brant; Ross snow geese; blue pleted 
Box 430-9 Asuaway,R.1. | ate until those caterpillars were quite geese; Emperor geese. Please write Such 
scarce and the trees began to leaf out me as to the locality, giving me the value i 
N O b etter O O again. None of my other game birds name of the post master and post office, work | 
‘R l d e | ) 00 would eat these hairy caterpillars. A or resident hunters of the vicinity. for pre 
CC ma =» ee forked stick, by the way, is a good Every year, a great number of these poses f 
BLUE "GRASS aimniee ts ee ae. smnootia weapon for keeping any fighting bird birds are only wing wounded, but not This 
Soon tncehn, takes Bae a i, 3 Kingfisher Stk Line. at bay. otherwise injured; such birds could be it the | 
Sigltes “Ver ects ih Gk eres ae eee Ifyou gathered up and saved for propagating [ the cor 
oo ee Ore p senna cen. cree: HESE birds do not like the extreme purposes, especially the ganders. A be set 
Pe weg Eg hy et Bows. | The cold but they can be acclimated. goose that is wing injured will not nest baited 

rton Mfg. Co. 01 ae i se : i : 

Conn. Pacifie Coast, Agents: The Phil They must be provided with green food and lay eggs, as will the big gray bies or 

B. Bekeart Co., arke ., San ° ° : 

Francisco, Calif. all winter as they get rheumatism on Canada honkers. They are exceptions. It er 
straight grains, such food a me Trappers who are intending to trap [§ never | 
ar too — ee = - a : a u" wild geese under government permits —, 

f absolute ure ; : 
ee eee alla should only wing clip the geese and ment 
@ | blood, they should have blue wings, not a a eal Te a cl before 
Al. ‘Toss Pork Rind Minnows brown wings. This variety will not as- aa 1 ° = * P t a . trappir 
Qriental me: 8. sociate with the common or blue breed, WW!" !ways Keep the geese trom liying 
“el ile Eaypr Woah om +7 won’t even eat with them. The others @Wway. I did this at first with my geese 
must wait until they are finished. but nowadays I do not pinion even the 
Bass ee Whi ul d 
ile the common peahens generally ganders. 
Pork Rind s ps-45¢* Jar. ~ P 5 
Game-Breeding Querie 
_ 
Answered by G. H. CoRSAN, Sr. 
The 
g ASKIPLAIN.__. Query: I have two pairs of old mated Canada the Canada geese and see that they do not 
7 YOUR DEALER—SEND FOR Cincuuas geese; one pair shipped from Illinois i ove eee the Lesser ow geese, — = > A comr 
PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co. ber; the other, from Iowa, in January. ave not nesting season. geese cat grass, clovers, i . 
ore, aioe PRESCOTT, Wis. fenced their field as yet, therefore I run them in alfalfa during the summer; and I have never coiled | 
a small pen at nights so they will not stray off. fed Canadas anything, letting them pick up sprung 
Will they breed this year, provided I get — i they can, their — also. = ede 
field fenced by March 1st? The ganders chase other geese, coming later, may need additio commo} 
STE iceRs’ TENT austhiog that comes near their mates. I also feeding, as the grasses are not so tender. They One 
have a pair of Lesser Snow geese and a pair of might have a little rolled oats or oatmeal (raw) é 
XN Used by Gov’t. $ 50 Egyptian ‘geese, under the same conditions. in water, twice a day. As they get older they is so al 
SAK, Other bargains 8" Will they breed? One Snow goose is silvery may have some oats, oats that are meaty and 
in Tents, Blan- white, with the exception of the wing tips; the fat, not thin. You could give the adult birds a on the 
kets, Cota, Clothing, Boots, Guns, Ete. Send other is a dirty white color. Which is the little oats also during the summer if you think sired pe 
fostamps ae for new illustrated catalog. gander, which the goose? The dirty colored they need it. In winter, give geese oats, chop- . 
one had the wings blood stained the other ped or cut alfalfa that is leafy, or hay, some trappec 
morning. Is there any danger of their killing apples or carrots. Do not feed them corn, A 
each other fighting? Can an Egyptian goose whole or cracked, or wheat, as these grains are Nn ¢ 
live on grass alone like another goose?—H. R., too rich. Have fresh water, coarse sand or the stee 
Oak Harbor, Ohio. gravel accessible at all times. 1 
Answer: When mated, reine See act . war w: 
t it e firs’ , . ° 
ke auc uae amet souls they will. Query: Will you tell me what breed of It while 
Yours seem to be well mated, in that the gan- Pheasants are very tame? I want to — when t 
. ‘ ders keep their mates well guarded and there some with chickens and have them run ab - : 
Would have liked this is no reason why they should not breed this like chickens. I want to have pheasants - cage al 
catalog! SEND FOR Copy. “ . . year. As for the Snows, oo white —_ - ae at my station.—C. S. steel tr 
Ns i. ye . ‘ 
Bows-Arrows- Raw Materials \ Akg aT —— ‘1 hope this bird os sean be- Answer: Silver pheasants are very tame; loose in 
LEStémmler ~ Queens ae LI-NY. ma: cause there will be more possibility of her breed- they will go to roost with chickens and = & is ve 
pe to DEP EM. 0 e “2 ing when she is matured, in semi-domesticity. about as they do. The cock has a very pre , 
es wi a — Practically the only way of telling the ganders plumage: white back and tail feathers —= Thes 
from the geese in our North American geese with black; dark blue breast; red head — , : 
Only $39. 00 and any foreign geese, except the few = — =. = eg eee ee Ina siz 
diff from that of pheasants are a ve ame, 
For This Highest the ae “as in the Magellans. and Dishars, is about like a dog. The hen and cock of = up to t 
Yo Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer| that the gander is more assertive, carries him- variety are - same golerins: are a ten, ete 
Other styles of body same price. Light weight, easy] self more erect, while his neck seems longer feathers, with creamy feathers on lot legs. of a si 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. Absolute} and thinner. The neck of the goose is shorter cream tail feathers or plumes, _searle _ sl: 
money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. and thicker, and she is a bit dumpy, in com- They are much more expensive than the Si only the 





BOWER MFG. CO., Box 21, FOWLER, IND. 
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parison with the gander. You must also watch vers. 
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A New Trap 
(Continued from page 552) 
plish this result, successfully, would 

mean. 

There would be no such thing as 
damaged pelts and no such thing as 
animals eseaping after having been 
once fairly caught. 

Small animals unfit for pelting could 
be liberated. 

In areas where there are two or more 
animals of the same kind but of dif- 
ferent colors, varying in value (such 
for instance as muskrats, black and 
brown), the lesser valuable animals 
could be removed and a predominance 
of the more valuable thereby produced. 

Animals could be taken from places 
where they are plentiful to restock de- 
pleted areas. 

Such a trap would also be of great 
value in capturing animals for research 
work in connection with their study 
for propagation and for stocking pur- 
poses for fur ranches. 

This trap has been designed to give 
it the same range of adaptability that 
the common steel trap has, and it can 
be set concealed, in or out of water, 
baited or unbaited and in paths, cub- 
bies or den entrances. 

It embodies new and novel features 
never before used in animal traps and 
study in connection with its develop- 
ment has brought to light facts never 
before known in natural history or 


trapping. 
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The trap consists of the following: 
A common two-jawed steel trap of the 
coiled spring type which sets and is 
sprung by an animal the same as any 
common steel trap. 

One end of the spring of this trap 
is so arranged, however, that its effect 
on the trap can be released at a de- 
sired point, automatically liberating the 
trapped animal. 

An animal stepping on the pan o1 
the steel trap is caught by it in che reg- 
ular way. The cage then closes over 
it while it is held by the steel trap and 
when the anima] is wholly within the 
cage and it is completely closed the 
steel trap lets the animal go and it is 
loose in the cage and at the same time 
it is raised out of water. 

. These traps will be put out this Fall 
Ina size suitable for catching animals 
up to the size of mink, muskrat, mar- 
ten, etc., and while they can be made 
of a size to catch any desired animal, 
only the one size will be made this year. 


Ix writing to advertisere mentior 
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In three words... 


i 
NOT too much Turkish, not too jittle Turkish; 
neither over-rich nor commonplace ee 
just enough Turkish ... there, in three words, is 


. ‘ oN ° 
the secret of .Fatima’s extraordinary delicacy 
i 


i? 


What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 


Hunting & Fishing 


is a 52-page monthly magazine’ 

crammed full of hunting, fish- 

ing, camping and trapping 

stories and pictures, valuable 

information about guns, rifles, 

fishing tackle, gamelawchanges, 

best places to get fish and game, 

etc. Biggest value ever offered 

in a sporting magazine. 

S AND HERE'S THE 

Remington Sportsman’s Knife 

with stag handle and two long 

slender blades especially de- 

signed to meet the exacting re- 

ee — skinning and 

cleaning fish, game birds and 

By ZANE GREY fur-bearing animals. Blades are of superior quality steel with 
—_ — inetrentting edges. = — -— shaped 

° one ° just ri; ‘or a good, clean job of slitting and skinning. 

Here is a thrilling book of the Indian ||| | SPECIAL OFFER. We wii send you Hunting & Fishing 


in his last defense of his heritage. A aasninn Roe Waele Sears Da eres 
lovely romance and a glowing pano- otaeers 
rama of the West by the peer of Amer- | 

ican novelists, Zane Grey. 


Have You Read the 
' New Novel 


The Vanishing 


American 


Knife. 
= | 


ee ee money refunded. order 
HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE. 281 Newbury 31, BOSTON, MASS. 


Postpaid to any address in U. S. A. 
or Canada, $2.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
BOOK DEPT. 


221 W. 57th St., New York City. An advertisement inserted in our classi- 


fied columns will bring results. 


‘REST AND STREAM. It. will identify you. 





BE A TAXIDERMIST 


Learn at home by mail to mount and 

stuff birds, animais, game- 8, fi 

—— furs and bam and make fine rugs 

robes. Wonderfully interesting and 

hae. oe y. quaity Doe learned in 

spare time. Save aspen Decorate 
our room and ioe with finest of art. 
lake taxidermy your hobby. 

Old reliable school—100,000 graduates. Suc- 


cess guaranteed. B fits. Sell > 
specimens and moun! Terothers, Bi ee 


the work. AB ge yy of your 

Ginn etraPescgadle. Crean ie Wits tans: 

Pooutitel illustrated book 

w to Mount Game.”* 

Explains the secrets of tax- 

Dozens of photos 

of mounted specimens. Tells fh how you can learn and 

earn. Every one who fishes, hunts, or likes outdoor 

life should have this at book. Just send your 

mame and address. rite today. No obligation. 
Northwestern | School of Taxidermy — 

1346 Elwood Build Omaha, Nebras 


J. KANNOFSKY ciiss Tower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 


@>@ 


328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


$89 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ZIP-ZIP 


Here is a letter we received from 
2 lady . way out west. 


/ peracte re so delighted with the 
' Zips mbip ooters that they ordered from 
am enclosing check for one 

§ s 
ible.’ Thousands of boys 


happy with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter. Order fro om 
us or your dealer. Send stamps, coin or money order 


Price 35y. or 3 for $1.00. 
Automatic Rubber Co. BR 
Dept.102, Columbia, S.C. Gamgggilij, >>, 


Men wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail 
Clerk, Special Agent, and other government 


positions, $1500 to $4500 year, write for free 
particulars and list of positions. 


MOKANE, DEPT. 212, DENVER COLO. 





To Cover Your Walls With 
Pictures Use 


Moore Push Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Meavy Pictures 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Have you something for sale? Tell 
our readers about it through our classi- 
fied columns. 
“six-time insertion” 
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rates. 


' the University of Nevada. 
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A RECORD TROUT 


By S. B. DotTEeNn 


NE of the most extraordinary 

trout ever taken on hook and 

line in America was caught re- 
cently at Pyramid Lake, Nevada, by 
Johnny Skimmerhorn, Indian, who was 
trolling from a boat with a heavy chalk 
line and large spinner with triple hook. 
The trout was brought to Reno, Ne- 
vada, where it was purchased by Mr. 
Nick Lusich, proprietor of the Grand 
Café, who then presented it to Mr. Joe 
Johnson of the Nevada State Fish 


*»| Commission to whom we are indebted 


for the accompanying photograph and 
for the preservation of the record. The 
live weight of the trout was placed by 


| the Indian at 42 pounds, a statement 
| that appears to be well borne out by 


the dressed weight of 35 pounds 24 
hours later, when the fish was pur- 
chased by the Crand Café, and by the 
length, 39 inches over all. 

This great trout is now being 
mounted for permanent preservation by 
C. L. Brown, an expert taxidermist in 
It is a typi- 
cal example of the “redfish,” Salmo 
henshawi, the cutthroat trout of Pyra- 
mid Lake and the Truckee River. Still, 
the taking of so large a fish is a rare 
occurrence in these waters. 

There seems to be good reason for 
believing that several other specimens 
nearly as large were caught last winter 
by the Pah Utes of Pyramid Lake with- 


Write for attractive | out any permanent record being made. 


However, the Indians were greatly im- 


pressed by the extraordinary size and 
beauty of this specimen. 

From Pyramid Lake in winter and 
spring the trout ascend the Truckee 
River to the spawning beds. There are 
two rather distinct runs. The “redfish” 
begin to leave the lake in October and 
work their way up the _ Truckee 
throughout the winter months. A later 
run of smaller trout appears with the 
first high water of the spring. 


HIS year the trout of the first run 
were held in the Lake by the low 
stage of water in the stream. The melt- 
ing of the foothill snow recently raised 
the level of the Truckee and, on March 
21, the writer visited the Pyramid Lake 
Indian Reservation to watch the run of 
redfish at the Indian Dam. 

This heavy concrete structure ex- 
tends squarely across the Truckee 
about three miles above the agency and 
interposes a formidable obstacle to the 
movement of the trout. There is a con- 
crete fishway at one end of the dam, 
the separate pools or boxes being 
rather large and numerors. This fish 
ladder is probably as well planned and 
constructed as any structure of the 
kind; but the great redfish are almost 
too bulky and too heavy to ascend the 
dam on any form of ladder that could 
be devised. 

Some of them do get through, how- 
ever, and this fact undoubtedly tends 


It will identify you. 
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to delay the extinction of one of the 
finest trout in America. 

Below the dam the great red sided 
trout were running up the riffles into 
the foaming water beneath the apron. 
At the edge of the foam they were 
constantly in the air and it was cer- 
tainly a thrilling sight to see them in 
their full spawning colors of olive and 
dull red flash out into the sunlight and 
then drop back into the foam. The; 
ran in size from about 5 to 25 pounds. 
Comparatively few of them were under 
7 or 8 pounds in weight. 

An Indian with a grabhook dragged 
one of the larger ones ashore; and in 
order to verify the weight we put this 
one on the scales. The weight was 
exactly 18 pounds, and this was the 
figure set by the Indian before the 
trout was weighed, a fact that gave us 
confidence in his estimates of the 
weights of other specimens as_ they 
leaped from time to time from the 
foamy brown water. 


10-POUNDER bumped his head on 

the concrete and was washed 
down along shore stunned and gasping 
only to fall in the hands of two little 
Pah Ute girls who dragged him out on 
the rocks as a great prize. We opened 
a dead one about 9 pounds and found 
the belly filled with two great layers 
of spawn almost ready to be dropped 
on the spawning beds. In the shallows 
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Prevents Corrosion 


All metal surfaces, even the highly polished barrel of your 
shotgun or rifle, has “pores” which are easily seen under a 


microscope. 


In these tiny pores corrosion begins, usually from moisture. 


3-in-One is highly penetrative, sink- 

ing into the pores of the metal— 

filling them_up and keeping out 

moisture. Heavy oils and grease 

simply stay on the surface and only 

posed? protect or are easily rub- 
ed off. 


Before starting out for a day’s shoot- 
ing, rub 3-in-One all over barrels 
and stock to protect from rain, snow 


3-in-One to prevent corrosion inside. 


Also oil all moving parts with 3-in- 
One. Then they won’t wear out and 
jamming will be unknown. 


3-in-Oneis sold by sporting goods, hardware 

auto accessory, drug, grocery and genera 

stores in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans and 1-oz., 
3-0z. and %-pint bottles. Don’t accept any 
ordinary mireral oil. Insist upon 3-in-One, 
The Big Red “One” on the label is your 
Protection, 











ze and : 
all along the stream we saw loose and moist hands. FREE—Senerous sample wapecial 
tr : ‘ Shooter’s Circula d Dic. 
r and a — — by - After cleaning, swab the barrels with tionary of Uses. A postal will brink all three. 
rs ° 3 
ruckee Pyramid Lake lies in the heart of THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130G. William St., New York City, N. Y, 
wer the sagebrush desert less than 40 miles 52 Years of Continuous Service sez 
_—s d from Reno, Nevada, over an excellent — 
D a 
- i auto road. Its shores are rocky and 4 D k Sh 3 x 
— treeless, the mountains rise thousands American uc ootin 
\ later 2 
th the of feet on the east side directly from By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 4 
the water line. Pyramid is one of the Sis aieailiaanenieaiteltinias Gun Cleaning Pack---Get Yours 
. . . 1 , ° 
most picturesque lakes in America, 30 ever wide his experience, 
miles of deep blue water in the midst nae Nuowalt aren a 
st run . . whole broad field of duc 
of the desert hills. The waters: still eiatbaas ani tnes head 
1e OW @ abound in fish life but the lake itself so much about the sport 
‘melt- Hf appears to be doomed. In time this that there is nothing left 
raised iI] for him to learn. Each 
h great expanse of trout water will ut- one may acquire a vast 
Mare terly disappear because the develop- ee of oer eee 
8 : : ti reading this com- 
— ment of irrigation enterprises all along iota pT pac ie ei 
run 0 the Truckee will put the water of that ing book. It describes, 
stream permanently to other uses. The with a portrait, every 
‘ . species of duck, goose, 
"e eX- Truckee will no longer flow out into the and swan known to North ea 
ruckee desert fro lake which | America; tells of the various methods to cap- ; 5 
~ : to evaporate ma fens cach, the Guns, emmunition, tends, deanes OPPE’S Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 removes all 
"y an as no outlet. | and boats used in the sport, and gives the best ‘ Pron ee, leading, = ——. _ & o = 
| " : eee ing. Prevents rust. Recommended by Unc \ 
to the And thus the redfish, the deep water | account ever published of the retrieving Chesa- fiecee’s Lubricating Of and Hopee'’s Gun Po aan 
a con- trout of Nevada’s unique lake are peake Bay dog. for their uses too. Patches and directions included. 
dam, themselves doomed to extinction except | 27 pases. Illustrated. Cloth, $5.00 oe Cealer’s. um = $1 
° an is name—we mat trect. 
being as they may have been transplanted to FOREST AND STREAM PUB CO. FRANK A, HOPPE. Inc, 2311, North. Sth Street 
IS fish other waters. Meanwhile all lovers of 221 West 57th Street New York, MY. ee Z - , ™ Philadelphia, Pa. 
d and noble * 
game fish look with great regret 
f the upon the slow but steady decrease in BEAN’S The NEW JOSTAM HYGUN RECOIL ? AD 
ey their numbers. Some of them even Waterproof Dressing Pater part a 
ifle. Al- 
ld wonder whether the new farms along Made especially for use on my an hy patent 
cou the Truckee will ultimately yield any Maine Hunting Shoe. None better ed air holes in- 
product luable for food or in an ree SANGEORENN, WON shene, sinus, of huh prede 
so valuable for food or y mittens, harnesses. % pint, 25c. Full! wo rubber. At your dealer’s or direct. ONLY $3.00. 
how- # Way as interesting as the great trout pint can, Tc. Write for NEW | prepaid. Send for circular. 
f FALL CATALOG, JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, Chicago, III. 
tends of the Lake of the Pah Utes. L. L. BEAN, 808 Main St. Freeport, Me. Largest mfrs. of recoil pads in the world. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers as a word.) 


MODERN BREAKING 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important lessons are 
illustrated by photographs from life. It is a 
book well calculated to enable the amateur to 
become a successful trainer and handler. 


There are chapters on The Art of Training, 
Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Nam- 
ing Dogs, Nomenclature, Training Implement, 
Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retriev- 
ing, Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, etc. 


169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


TRAINING THE HUNTING 
DOG 


For the Field and Field Trials 
By BEN WATERS 


This is a complete manual of the art of 
breaking bird dogs. It is by the highest 
authority of his day. It will be found an 
adequate guide for amateurs and profes- 
sionals. Contents: General Principles; In- 
stinct, Reason and Natural. Development; 
Natural Qualities and Characteristics; Pun- 
ishment and Bad Methods; The Best Les- 
sons of Puppyhood; Yard Breaking; Heel 
Pointing; Backing; Roadings and Drawings; 
Ranging; Dropping to Shot and Wing; 
Breaking In; Chasing; Retrieving. 


281 pages Cloth Price, $3.00 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


Their Training and Handling 
By A FOX HUNTER 


It tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, an 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, steady 
driver on the trail. Instructions are given 
for correcting common faults such as bab- 
bling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condi- 
tioning, handling and treatment are ade- 
quately covered. Every man who loves a 
hound should have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


219 pages. 


AIREDALE 


History, Breeding, Training 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


This instructive and interesting work cov- 
ers the history, breeding and training of 
these useful dogs. It is the latest and best 
book on the subject. 


Those who desire to train their dogs to the 
highest state of efficiency either as companions 
or for hunting will find easily understood and 
practical instructions on the subjects of gen- 
eral training, retrieving, swimming and diving, 
and work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 


193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 West 57 Street, New York, N.Y. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


with order. October forms close September Ist. 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


REGISTERED POINTERS, SETTERS AND 
ruse. Approval. Golden Rule Kennels, Palmyra, 


GORDON, ENGLISH, IRISH SETTERS, 
pedigreed puppies, grown dogs, champion stock. 


Charles Inglee, Inglehurst, Dunellen, N. J. 


BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, FOX 
hounds, grown stock, ready to train. Also pup- 
pies ready to ship. Stud dogs of each breed at 
public stud. Prices and photos. 6c. stamps. 
Standford Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES FROM 
sturdy English setter stock, ready to hunt this 
fall. Males $20.00, females $15.00, C. O. D. John 
Scott, Boylston, Mass. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES. REGIS- 
tered. $15 and $20. Dr. Dunnick, Nanty-glo, Pa. 


FOR SALE—POINTERS AND SETTERS 
broken on quail and oosseate. We train dogs. 
— Kennels, ashington Court House, 

io. 


SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE, FOUR 
months old and all papers to register. Big, fine 
fellows, raised down in Tennessee on the farm 
where the good ones come from. They are from 
real shooting dog stock. Price $30.00. First 
check gets them. Reference, Phoenix National 
Bank. J. Henry Moore, Columbia, Tennessee. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


COON, OPOSSUM AND RABBIT HOUNDS 
sent on trial; also Irish Setter pups for sale from 
the world’s best breeding. Catalog 10c. McLister 
Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Fur finders. Buy early. Hunting horns. Medi- 
cines. Collars, etc. Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, 
Herrick, Ill. 


FOR SALE—ARKANSAS HIGH GRADE 
coon hounds. 50 combination hounds, $35. _Good 
rabbit hounds, $20. H. B. Bates, Box 654, Mena, 
Arkansas. 


CLAYTON’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENN., 
offer high-class coonhounds, combination hunters, 
rabbit hounds; trial. Catalog 5 cents. 


FOR SALE—MY TRAINED COON HOUND 
‘“‘Bill,” on 20 days’ trial. Jean Vaughn, D-101 
Mayfield, Ky. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, Ill. 


BROKEN REGISTERED MALE BEAGLE, 
bargain. Charles Inglee, Dunellen, N. J. 


FOR SALE—PERFECTLY TRAINED COON 
hounds and bird dogs, C. O. D. Trial. Catalog 


5c. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 
FOR SALE—TRAINED oer ee 


skunk, rabbit and foxhounds, D. trial. 
W. O. Henson, Xenia, IIls. 


SPORTSMEN — RABBIT HOUNDS, GUN 
and field-broken Long-Eared Open Trailers, Steady 
Drivers, Clear Voices. Price $25.00 each. Send 
$5.00 with order, balance C. O. D. Ten days’ 
a pies shipment. Write Leo Adams, Ram- 
sey, 


SPANIELS 


FOR SALE—SPRINGERS OF THE BEST 
blood lines. Pups and youngsters. Goodspeed’s 
Kennels, Waverly, Iowa. 


COCKER SPANIELS, SOLID BLACKS, SU- 
perior breeding. Elwood Kennels, 916 East Chest- 
nut, Louisville, Ky. 


GENUINE IRISH SPANIELS, GREATEST 


all-around dog. Floyd Wallace, Coloma, Mich. 


We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 
Thirty-five years’ experience in developing shoot. 
ing - on grouse and@quail. A, E, Seidel, Dan. 
ville, Pa. 


Sari ieieiitieiaciaiatteanaiataiaaii 
MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


WHITE COLLIES, IRISH TERRIERS 
Registerable. Satisfaction guaranteed. — Russell 
Morrison, Route 7, Shelbyville, Ind. 


————$—$—$$—$_$_———————————— se 

BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL Pups 
$15.00. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas 
Texas. - 

THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds 
Shipped for trials. Catalogue ten cents. : 


FOR SALE—POLICE PUPS, GROWN 
dogs, bitches, open and bred. Pedigreed. Write 
Karnak Kennels, Cooperstown, North Dakota, 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNEL 
has for sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch- 
dogs, automobile companions, children’s playmates, 
hunters, retrievers and stock-drivers. Also Big 
Game Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon Hounds and 
Rabbit Hounds. All dogs individually schooled 
and trained by our famous canine specialists and 
shipped on trial. Delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $150.00 each, 
Thoroughbred puppies $15.00 to $25.00 each, 
Large illustrated catalog ten cents. Oorang Ken- 
nels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 


PURE BRED CHESAPEAKE BAYS, 10 
Months. Both sexes. Reasonable. Forrest D, 
Gunderson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


GREAT DANE HARLEQUIN PUPPIES. 
Registerable. Sired by Oberon, imported Harle- 
quin. K. F. Hogrefe, Battle Creek, Neb. 


CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVERS. Two 
trained dogs. Registered. Eligible puppies for 
September delivery. Robt. E. Thomas, Sibley, Mo. 


REGISTERED LABRADOR RETRIEVER 
pups, seven months. Banchovy strain. Prices 
reasonable. Labrador Kennels, Limerick, Sask., 
Canada. 


WANTED — TRAINED IRISH TERRIER 
watch dog. Glenn Wheat, Prophetstown, III. 


CLASSY PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUP. 
ies; males $12, females $7, very fine stock, none 
etter. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. 


WONDERFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUP- 
pies. Children’s pal and watch guard. Pedigreed. 
Earl Thurston, Hartsville, Indiana. 


DOG REMEDIES . 


WORM YOUR DOGS. GIVE MY CAP- 
sules and you will use no other. The recognized 
anthelmintic by the medical profession. Three 
— postpaid 65c. Gaines Drug Co., Crawford, 
za. 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE FOR WORMS. 
A safe treatment for puppies and an effective treat- 
ment for grown dogs in cases of Hook and Round 
Worms and Running-Barking Fits, in capsules for 
dogs and De gs $1.00. Harrison Chemical Co., 
Dept. C, Quincy, III. 


TO PEP UP A DOG THAT IS ALL OUT 
of sorts, thin and unthrifty, with harsh coat, mat- 
terated eyes and disturbed bowels give Dent's Con- 
dition Pills. They are a wonderful tonic and re- 
vitalizer. Dogs of all ages that are treated with 
Dent's Distemperine pass safely through the dis- 
temper period. It is the one dependable remedy 
for this disease. For worms in puppies and 0% 
dogs use Dent’s Vermifuge. It is easy to give, 
safe to use and unfailingly effective. For more 
than thirty years the most successful kennelmen 
have used Dent’s Remedies. For sale at druggists 
or by mail 50c. Illustrated book on dogs, their 
training, management and treatment—160 pages, 
Sc. Bond paper pedigree blanks 10c a dozen. 
Advice in cases of sickness free. The Dent Labo- 
ratory, Newburgh, N. Y 


LIVE STOCK 


WANTED—LIVE OTTERS, WOLVERINES. 


Give description, price. Alaska Silver Fox Farms, 


Lake Placid, N. Y. 


It will identify you. 
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What Price 
BREEDING 


Dan Was of Setter-Springer Ancestry and 
Proved to Be a Bird Dog of Distinction 


By NasH BucKINGHAM 


A pure bred Springer of the Setter type. 


WY JHEN I think of “Dan” I am 
minded of Charley White’s 
story of a High Sheriff who 

took his blood-hounds up into the foot- 
hill country of Tennessee’s blue moun- 
tain spurs, and, after a lengthy and ex- 
citing chase ran to earth a white man 
charged with barn burning. Charley’s 
story opens with the High Sheriff, a 
cross between Simon Legree and the 
Black Pirate, guarding the heavily 
manacled but defiant firebug, the scene 
being laid on the platform of a coun- 
try railway station. A deputy, armed 
to the teeth, minds the “dawgs,” three 
huge, lop-eared man-chasers, solemnly 
turning sunken, bloodshot optics upon 
a crescent of awe stricken, pop-eyed 
Hill Billies and darkies. The colored 
brethren had eyes only for the “houns,” 
terribly efficient beasts who had trailed 
and treed a desperate white man. One 
little darky, peering from beneath the 
arm of a companion, relayed to others 
behind him comment upon and impres- 
sions descriptive of the largest canine 
horror! “Boy,” asked a companion, 
“which one o’ dem dawgs c’ot da’ white 
man?” “Das’ de one yonder—da’ ol’ 
beeg blac’ dawg—das’ de one c’ot ’im!” 
““W-h-o0-0-e-e-e — 1-0-0-0o-k — a’ dat 
DAWG—look at dem ears, look at dem 
big ol’ feet—look at de mud on dem 
feet — w-h-o-o-e-e — look at de foam 
roun’ da’ ol’ dawg’s mouf—look at dem 
eyes—lordy mussy men, da’ ol’ dawg 
would jes’ natchul’ly run a man right 
on to degradation—” 

Wonderment and ejaculative tribute 
became rampant—finally a little darky 
on the outskirts of the crowd piped up 

-“W-e-e-l-l-, folks, I tell you-all de 
noble trufe, I do’ an want no dawg like 
dat c’orruptin’ wid my apprehension 
’caus’ I’se got too much animosity in 
my feet now—!” 


HE first time I-ever went afield 
with Dan I enjoyed a good laugh 
at the little fellow’s comical size and 
expression. But Dan, seeing my mirth, 
quit pulling cockleburrs out of his hide 


574 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Bucking- 
ham knows bird dogs from all 
angles. He was raised in west 
Tennessee, the cradle of the field 
trial breed. There he shot over 
many of the old-time champions 
and has seen hundreds of the best- 
known field trial dogs race over 
the most famous course in. the 
world. No man has a keener ap- 
preciation of the things that go to 
make a champion, and his tribute 
to this cross-bred dog will interest 
and prove of value to those who 
are intent upon rehabilitating the 
sportsman’s setter in this country. 


and looked up at me reproachfully, as 
much as to say “have a heart and give 
me a chance to make good on the job.” 
Then he proceeded to do just exactly 
that and there was another look in his 
eyes which said “Darn you, I showed 
you, too, didn’t I?” And I had to ad- 
mit it gladly. I have hunted behind a 
world of “dawgs” in my time, all the 
way from “droppers” and “crosses” to 
griffons and field trial winners. I had 
a black and tan cross with a brindle 
bull terrior (whose brother went to 
the White House with Mr. Roosevelt) 
that retrieved many a duck and sage 
chicken for me. I worked an Irish 
setter, Irish water spaniel cross, on 
ducks and grouse, and once I got hold 
of a cross t’wixt an Irish setter and a 
Chesapeake Bay. 


E was a straw-colored setter, with 
setter body conformation and a 
Chesapeake’s head and size. But oh! 
that tail—in itself a cross between a 
calabash bath club and a ropes end. 
“Zander” wasn’t much of a ranger and 
he was all fired slow, but he would 
stand birds and retrieve anything on 
earth that was loose at both ends. But 
his specialty was rabbits—to quote 
Horace Miller, who kept him awhile at 
the duck club, “Zander is jes’ a natch’ul 
bawn rabbit agent!” 
I hunted Dan several times before 


noticing anything in particular about 
his ways and qualifications, or asking 
for his history—I just put him down 
as an odd sort of a little chap, who 
went about his own business and at- 
tended to his knitting. Hal and I were 
working a pair of big, rambling point- 
ers, so Dan was rather crowded out of 
the limelight. But one day he literally 
hunted himself out of the background 
and hogged the camera. I had best de- 
scribe Dan before saying more about 
him. He is a blocky, well knit runt, of 
setter conformation. Deep liver and 
white—a setter—and yet, when you 
look at him closely and wonderingly, 
he isn’t a setter, after all. His hair 
is thin and finely smooth, his tail short 
and keen as a darning needle, with a 
bobbed flag and something strangely 
“rat tail” about the way he handles 
his caudal appendage. He has small, 
jet black projecting, ‘bright, “shoe but- 
ton” eyes in a sensible setter’s head— 
but his ears are the “give-away’— 
long, rounded and padded silkily with 
curly ringlets. 


N point he is the height of up- 

standing tensity and style, making 
his game full tile, high headed and 
never slumping into postures calcu- 
lated to indicate any lessening interest 
in his work or lack of active, well-bred 
heritage. Dan’s range will approxi- 
mate three hundred yards for limit in 
open rolling country. This may not 
sound “wide,” but misjudgment of dog 
range is about as prevalent as mis- 
judgment of shooting distances. Any 
dog who consistently hunts a quarter 
of a mile out or .casts beyond a true 
half is working far outside of about 
sixty per cent of all dogs afield after 
game. We hunt Dan from horseback 
always, and for the most part among 
the briar tangles, weed patches, pea 
fields, sedge and drainage ditch banks 
and generally thick cover of Eastern 
Arkansas and the Mississippi Delta. 
For such country, Dan’s range is more 
than ample and he adapts it in great 
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shape to his territory. He often gets 
lost, and, being a “runt,” he is hard 
to find, even after he has located him- 
self to you, but, on the whole, he hunts 
yery well indeed to the gun. 


Dan’s sire was an English setter, 
aged about eight when Dan was 
whelped. The sire was eligible to reg- 
istration, but never listed; a splendid 
“meat dog,” noted in his section of the 
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DOG MEDICINES 


Watch your dogs’ health at this 
time of year! At the first slight 
signs of ailing, resort to SPRATT’S 
reliable Dog Medicines and pre- 
vent the development of serious 
diseases. Used by sportsmen and 
breeders everywhere. Consult 
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great Bhicket, we caught sight of Dan. We 
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stopped before he saw us. Up in the 
air would go the shaggy little head and 
then, “Yip! Yip! Yip!” When we 
moved and he finally detected us, he 
wagged his tail.and sank slowly to 
the ground. When we got to him, Hal 
clucked him on. Instantly he was 
afoot, darting around some switch cane, 
whipped perhaps fifty feet through 
some sparse sedge and bamboo, just 
outside the thicket and came to a beau- 
tiful tense point. The birds were there, 
a magnificent covey. Dan had evidently 
struck some singles near the head of 
the thicket and they in turn had run 
back until the covey got pretty well 
together again, and there Dan had 
stood and barked until he called us 
to him. I said no more to Hal about 
Dan’s barking on point. Reluctant 
even then to stumble into a joke and 
lay myself wide oper. for a good “kid- 
ding.” 

Three or four days later we were 
hunting again and toward noon, hav- 
ing covered a corner pocket of quite a 
stretch of new ground, we turned back, 
cut across a cotton field, and were walk- 
ing toward some tenant cabins to ask 
a drink of water. 


ETWEEN us and the woods lay a 
stretch of low, marshy ground, 
bare as a well-kept lawn save for a 
few bunches of tick-grass. The whole 


strip was not over two hundred yards 


long by one hundred wide. Looking 
back, I saw Dan break from the timber 
and seeing us, come charging across 
this strip. When within 75 feet of 
me and off to one side behind, he sud- 
denly slid and whirled into staunch 
point. I stopped, half amused and 
amazed, and called to Hal who was 
walking some distance in advance. The 
latter turned and seeing Dan said, 
“Look at the rascal,” and then called 
out to Dan, “Come on here, sir, and 
let that rabbit alone.” Dan never 
stirred a muscle, merely rolled his pop 
shoe-button eyes at me. “Come on 
Dan,” I called. It was seemingly im- 
possible that such cover could hide any 
birds and like Hal, I surmised that 
Dan saw a rabbit crouching in a thick 
‘ grass bed or else had whipped onto a 
crossing scent of birds. ‘Come on,” 
called Hal again, “Let the little devil 
go, I am thirsty.” There was a cabin 
not fifty yards away. I turned to fol- 
low Hal along the path. Seeing him- 
self thus abandoned, Dan began to 
bark, a low, growling quaver at first, 
but increasing to the same highly ex- 
cited pitch when he saw that we were 
apparently paying no heed. Again I 
turned, he was looking at me now and 
literally calling a demand that I come 
back. Something drew me to the little 
fellow, the almost hurt note in his voice 
was really appealing. Striding back 
still so incredulous that I failed to cock 
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my gun, I peered ahead of Dan. See- 
ing me coming, he gave a little “yip” 
of gratitude, whirled, took two or three 
steps and stiffened into a stylish find, 
right front fore-foot raised and bent— 
a very picture of grace. At almost the 
same instant some twenty or thirty 
feet ahead of him, a huge covey of 
birds scattered ovcr quite a radius of 
ground, whirred into flight. 


MAZED and startled, I managed, 
however to get one shot and bird, 
which Dan very promptly and tenderly 
retrieved. Half an hour later, while 
we were eating lunch, I asked and was 
first told Dan’s history. Hal and I, 
looking at the beady-eyed little crea- 
ture, lying at ease in the dry cotton, 
gratefully snapping tid-bits we threw 
him, knew down in our hearts that he 
had reasoned it all out and called me 
back to the birds he had found and we 
were apparently bent on “passing up.” 
For two years now I have hunted 
Dan steadily and have had him to call 
me to birds not several, but many times. 
Seeing these things I began studying 
the dog, his characteristics and make- 
up. Never have I seen a more superb 
retriever from land or water. Dan is 
perfectly at home in and loves the lat- 
ter. I recall a hunt in which we raised 
and scattered a splendid gang of Bob 
Whites, along the steep vine and bram- 
ble strewn bank of a deep, half-frozen 
bayou, nearly a small river. Time 
after time we dropped flushing quail 
in midstream and these kills Dan re- 
trieved in prompt order, battling ice 
cakes and drift with the skill and cour- 
age of a Chesapeake Bay. I was wit- 
ness to another act in Dan’s career 
which threw more light on his make-up 
and off-bred qualifications. I was walk- 
ing along a slough bank thickly stud- 
ded with clusters of dense elbow brush 
growing in perhaps a foot or two of 
the water, really the shallow upper end 
of a large lake. On my other side lay 
a corn and sedge patch, in which Hal, 
with Dan and Britt was hunting scat- 
tered singles, a few of whom I sus- 
pected had taken refuge over the water 
in the elbow brush. Suddenly some 
thirty yards ahead of me a big “cane- 
cutter” rabbit, evidently rousted from 
midfield by the dogs and leaving out 
ahead of schedule, crossed the path 
along which I was walking. The dogs 
being well away and having promised 
my cook a cotton tail, I promptly: cut 
down on Rab, apparently without effect 
as I saw no trace of him when I passed 
his point of disappearance. Seventy- 
five yards or more along the path, 
however, I heard, emanating appar- 
ently from out of the lake amid the 
brush, a squeal, then a squeak, a 
plunge or two in the water, a growl 
and then silence. 


fire was followed in a moment or 

two in differently pitched keys by 
several low menacing growls. Getting 
on hands and knees, I peered along be. 
neath the tangled over-hang. Out ip 
the water some twenty yards or more 
from the bank on a half-submerged 
rotten log, Dan and Britt, our big 
pointer, were having a bout to a de. 
cision over my rabbit. I had evidently 
crippled it and Dan, running across its 
trail, had put him into the water and 
finally caught up with him only to en. 
counter Britt after his capture. And 
Britt, being much the larger had de. 
cided to take the bunny away from lit. 
tle Dan, but Dan was obviously in the 
right and “stood his log.” He was 
holding the big fat rabbit by the neck 
and shoulders while Britt had clamped 
down on a hind leg. There they were, 
the log rolling to a capsize and the 
two dogs pulling away over the 
wretched rabbit in a desperate tug-o- 
war. Suddenly Dan released his tooth 
hold and Britt fell over backward off 
the log, dropping the rabbit and his 
growl lost in a gurgle as he disap. 
peared beneath the water. Thereupon 
Dan promptly pounced upon the rab- 
bit, hopped off the far side of the log 
and waded ashore, in response to my 
calls of encouragement, bearing the 
rabbit to me as proudly as Salome bore 
the charger. Britt struggled ashore 
below us, shook himself and looked at 
Dan as much as to say, “If you were 
not so darn little, I’d give you a good 
beating.” 


N this little Dan dog we have one 

spic..2°4 example at least of the 
Springer-setter cross. Perhaps over 
the country other hunters have seen 
the result over just such a cross as 
this or perhaps have dogs of other 
crosses who could intelligently hunt all 
kinds of game under pretty much any 
conditions. In Dan’s case, however, the 
hunting instinct and scenting ability 
of both species, reaches what I con- 
sider the acme of development. I have 
never seen Dan play out, and while of 
course some dogs are exceptional in- 
dividuals and he is perhaps far ahead 
of what any of his litter may have 
amounted to, still, I am convinced by 
this dog’s character, courage and abil- 
ity that a Setter Springer Spaniel cross 
might be well worth trying along de 
velopmental lines to produce an all pur- 
pose dog. But I cannot guarantee or 
predict the “bark on point” qualifica- 
tion. Perhaps such jewel dogs, like 
genius, are born—not made. . . and 
then only every so often! 





